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RTAIN pedagogues of today are visibly shocked 


‘ 


at the mere mention of the words “discipline” and 
“restraint,” when connected in any manner at all 
with our educational endeavors for the school child. 
Froude, the essayist, in his “Short Studies,” states, 


“In schools and colleges, in fleet and army, disci- 
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= pline means success and otherwise ruin.” It is 
PaO ; ' 1 aia Si a 
quite true that our ideals of discipline have under- 
gone radical changes with the development of psychology, as far 
as the method is concerned, but Froude’s admonition holds just as 
good today as it will ever obtain, and applies to all universa) 
activities where harmony and co-ordination of human endeavor 
go hand in hand. 

In most schools it is quite manifest that, as far as the room 
discipline is concerned, a certain amount of success is obtained ; 
in fact, it is doubtful if a better system of school discipline could 
anywhere be observed than, for instance, in the average room of 
a St. Louis school—it being the writer’s privilege to come in con- 
tact fairly often with the schools in this city. Granting that the 
details which the embryonic teacher has had instilled into his or 
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her mind anent the method of obtaining discipline are correct— 
and by that we signify that the tutor’s personality is the greatest 
factor to be utilized—we ask in all humility, the result. Has 
this indirect method of obtaining proper self-restraint in any way 
altered the attitude toward self-restraint which characterizes our 
adult American life? If it has not, then we desire to ask further, 
what is the object of school discipline? Is it merely a tentative 
sort of arrangement, or is it calculated, like all other factors which 
are concerned in the child’s education, to produce results in later 
life ? 

Has the supercilious foreigner had less cause to resent our bad 
manners and rudeness? Well, we suspect not. Nor need we rele- 
gate our deductions to the verdict of the only too observant non- 
American. One has but to see and hear young America on our 
city streets invany section of our largely populated centers to be 
come aware of the utter lack of self-restraint, self-respect, or the 
almost total absence of realization of the meanings of reverence 
for age, rank, and like factors. “But why even allude to restraint 
and behavior in these wonderful days of freedom,” observes our 
phlegmatic and self-satisfied pedagogue. For fear of being con- 
sidered rude, we will not name the category into which this class 
of educator properly falls according to logical conception ; but he 
does surely resemble in this regard a late candidate for the United 
States Presidency who suggested that we greet invaders of our 
land with huge bouquets of flowers. 

If the present insouciant and negative system of teaching the 
ethics of behavior has had any influence at all, it has surely tended 
toward giving free vent to actions that are having a mal-influence 
on our American life as it should be in a real democracy. When 
cne observes daily the many increasing signs of an untoward char- 
acter anent this matter of self-restraint, one wonders just when 
pedagogues will begin to take notice of the fact that their attitude 
is a very culpable one. It is the educator who will eventually be 
called to account for this neglect of a topic that should never be- 
come confused with psychologic or other theories. To the lay 
observer it would seem that the matter of self-restraint is not 
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receiving proper attention because pedagogues of today are either 
lacking in ability to comprehend the true import of good behavior 
in the child and its influence on adult life; or else that they are 
totally incompetent to handle the question, even if they do com- 
prehend its import. 

The writer had occasion to discuss this topic with an educator 
commanding a good salary and holding, a position where his influ- 
ence was paramount in the moulding of the behavior of several 
hundred school children, and on deprecating the present-day atti- 
tude of educators toward the matter of the discipline of young 
America, he received from the educator the following reply: “To 
have this idea of self-restraint instilled into the minds of children 
is radically wrong and is equal to the mandates of autocracy.” 
This statement is not offered as being at all typical of all eduea- 
tors of today, but it is felt that such ideas are becoming widely 
disseminated and that the modern tendency in education is to adopt 
the aphorism, ‘‘No restraint at all, better than too much restrain- 
ing.” This is obviously a fallacy in view of the present-day atti- 
tude of the child toward his environment. 

We are not bewailing the fact that young America falls short 
of being a paragon of modesty, but what is being deprecated is the 
fact that the average child of today is certainly not typifying, in 
the matter of behavior, the effects of the extraordinary efforts 
that are being put forth in his behalf by the pretentious eduea- 
tional systems of our large cities, as he is doing in other lines of 
educational endeavor. 

In all fairness let us not overlook the great handicaps that have 
been thrown upon the educator in the matter of discipline. Un- 
fortunately the barrier that formerly existed ’twixt home and 
school has not entirely vanished, and today it is not at all un- 
common to overhear the rejoinder, “If the principal or teacher 
takes any such step toward my child by way of discipline, I shall 
certainly see my friend, who is a member of the Board of Eduea- 
tion, and who will see that the principal (or teacher) is brought 
to account.” This may be said to be a remnant of that mutual 
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suspicion which existed in the past between the school and home, 
which, ‘fortunately, is rapidly disappearing. 

One of the theories on which we have endowed the child of 
today with almost complete freedom, is that he must have an 
outlet for natural energy; another is, that freedom induces moti- 
vation and stimulates the initiative propensities. Contrariwise, we 
have the mandates of psychology, which inform us that certain 
tendencies of the child are naturally erratic and must be restrained 
if not entirely subdued; likewise physiology tells us that it is 
around the age of puberty that we must provide the outlet for 
energy which is at that period taking on the aggressive and, in 
many instances, uncontrollable form. Here, we are tempted to 
ask, what relation does this freedom hold between the child and 
the adult? Does it eventuate in self-respect and consideration 
for others? Does complete freedom in early life tend toward the 
upbuilding of a moral and logical-minded adult? Well! look 
around a bit, reader, and reflect. As a physician, and one in- 
tensely interested in the progress of education, we cannot say 
that our observation bears this out. 

Does not the extreme freedom of today, bestowed upon the early 
life of the child, tend rather to make the adult equally exacting of 
a similar freedom in adult existence, particularly anent those ques- 
tions which concern the adult more than the child, such as moral 
and social questions. Granted, that freedom in childhood increases 
the power of initiative, has not the lack of initiative in the child 
in the past been due rather to the unpedagogical method of pro 
jecting and arousing the forees of motivation? And if this de- 
serves any consideration at all, then have we not reached the ex- 
treme, and had we not best take notice of the fact that our 
American conscience is being affected by the artificial freedom of 
today? And furthermore, are we not mistaking that which we 
often consider a sign of freedom in a child, when in reality it is 
nothing more nor less than mere rudeness, which the child deems it 
necessary, after a while, to evince in order to satisfy himself that 
he is enjoying the complete freedom which he has been taught is 


his by birthright in our democracy ? 
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Let us not, however, confuse illogical freedom, which this essay 
seeks to condemn, with that natural condition of ease and con- 
tentment one observes in the experimental schools where children 
are working away in pursuance to their natural inclinations, un- 
hampered by the stationary seat and desk or other artificial re- 
straint. One fears that the excellent results obtained at these 
schools, which seem to be very successful in bringing out initia- 
tive and propelling motivation, have become confused with the 
methods in vogue in our regular schools, and thereby has resulted 
a complete misconception of the proper application of disciplinary 
methods in the respective systems of education. In other words, 
under the guise of impelling motivation and initiative, we are 
attempting to utilize the ideas of freedom which accompany the 
methods in vogue at the experimental schools without having the 
other concomitant features. Such illogical emulation most often 
results in failure. However, these experimental schools have in 
no way become obtunded to the fact that every young healthy 
child requires a certain amount of restraint, physiologically and 
psychologically. 

Now and then one is greeted by the exceptional cases where 
solicitous parents claim exemption from all possible restraint for 
their offspring, on account of ill health or deficient mentality. 
With competent divisions of hygiene and psycho-edueational de- 
partments as necessary adjuncts to our large educational systems 
of today, this plea need no longer obtain. These respective de- 
partments can very quickly determine as to the relevancy of this 
claim and remove any factor impeding a logical behavior in the 
child. 

Thus far we have treated of child behavior from the school 
phase. Let us now take a glimpse at the home aspect of the ques- 
tion. While reading the above lines, the reader has no doubt been 
tempted at various intervals to suggest that the duty of exacting 
a proper and ethical behavior from the child should naturally 
fall on the home. It must be evident to an observer that the home 
of today is sorely lacking in the faculty or disposition to inculeate 
self-restraint, if we are to judge by tangible and visible evidence. 
Whom then shall we really hold to account ? 
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[t is not the writer’s motive to criticize the discipline maintained 
in the average American home of today. It is quite true that, as 
a physician, the writer has had opportunities of observation in 
more homes than fall to the lot of the average individual; but 
we choose to approach the subject from the viewpoint rather of 
what any one may observe of children’s conduct when away from 
home. ‘These observations should be convincing to any one, that 
there is something amiss with our ideals in the conduct of the 
young. Is it perhaps the trite excuse of being so taken up with 
the intense struggle for existence that there is no desire or energy 
left to pay heed to child behavior? The writer is not at all pre- 
pared to sustain this contention as being at all relevant, particu- 
larly in the homes of the middle and upper classes. In another 
essay® the writer has made allusion to the fact that the home is 
“passing the buck” to the school in many phases concerning the 
child of school age; and here, one is constrained to suggest that 
the matter of the child’s deportment is no exception; and if this 
is in reality so, then educators had best serve notice on the home 
that the scale on the educators’ side is much overbalaneed, as far 
as other responsibilities are concerned, and that they have no 
intention of assuming any discredit that may redound to them 
for the home’s shortcomings. 

If one were considering the evolution and decline of child be- 
havior in its relation to the home, then it would be very manifest 
that parental affection is one of the barriers to the maintenance 
of a logical and ethical deportment on the child’s part. For 
cxample, under the assumption and meaningless aphorism, “Boys 
will be boys,” how many misdeeds and breaches of good form are 
committed! In Africa there are said to be certain tribes where 
the parents are in total subservience to the grown-up children. In 
certain instances, we are informed, that it is not at all uncommon 
for the offspring to slay an old and economically useless parent, 
the act being accredited with much glory as a tribal custom. 


* See “ Education and the New Democracy,’’ Educational Review, January, 1920. 
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‘There seems to be less solicitude shown on the part of the average 
American parent for the deportment of the child than is observed 
in any other part of the civilized globe. What we, here in Amer- 
ica, often mistake for parental affection is merely an encourage- 
ment to the child to evince signs of this illogical freedom which 
we are considering, and which is no doubt greatly responsible for 
the attitude of “blufting’ and other bizarre habits which are 
attributed to us all over the world. 

To offer a tangible example of the dereliction of the home in 
lack of restraint, let us consider the alarming increase of cigar- 
ette smoking among boys of tender years without any seeming 
efforts on the part of the home at restraint. Here, at least, the 
educator is not culpable, for only too often when the parents’ 
attention is called to the habit being acquired, one is greeted with 
a smile indicative of pride that the offspring is evincing such early 
signs of ‘““manhood,’’—a perverse conception that transcends one’s 
powers of comment. This lack of proper guidance on the part of 
parents could be cited in instances of perversions more harmful 
than cigarette smoking. 

It is possible that in the above respect, the school has been 
negligent in one sense at least. For there is no logical reason why 
a certain amount of hygiene and preventive medicine-could not be 
used so as to be made readily understandable by pupils from the 
fifth grade and upward. Once the lad has acquired the habit of 
smoking, it is no easy task to cause him to renounce it. But if, 
in the regular course of his studies, he had been informed judic- 
iously of the untoward effects on the future adult of the custom 
of early smoking, it is only logical to assume that he would give 
the matter some thought before recklessly indulging in the habit. 

One has but to compare the mental poise of the average Ameri- 
can of our great middle classes with that of the nations whose 
stoic bearing we are so wont to admire, to be convinced that we 
are lacking in that self-restraint which should be the outcome of 
a true Americanism as advocated by our forefathers. Quite true, 
we are, in culture and general makeup, as a nation superior in so 
many instances that we can afford to neglect evidences of self- 
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restraint; but that is merely a minor premise of our proposition 
and a negative one; the major thought being that in pandering 
to neglect of self-restraint we are contaminating our very moral 
and economic existence. For, an individual accustomed to over- 
stepping the barriers of restraint in childhood, will not become 
easily accustomed to be thwarted by obstacles of a moral char- 
acter at a later period. 

The unique method employed by the Japanese in their efforts 
to instill ideals of restraint in their school children, is worthy of 
note, although we do not suggest that this custom would be at all 
feasible or permissible in a democracy. During the period 
allotted to eymnastic exercises which are calculated to develop 
deep breathing as an adjunct to mental poise, the children are 
lined up, and an attendant holding a cup of rice which has been 
stained with a harmless aniline dyestuff, passes down the line, 
leaving a small portion of the colored rice on the tongue of each 
individual child. And woe betide the little Jap that dares by 
either grimace or slightest facial contortion to manifest that he 
is aware of the disagreeable nature of the stuff that has been wit- 
tingly placed in his mouth. 

Noblesse oblige was the axiom of the French nobleman. Today 
we seem to have adapted the aphorism to signify that to be an 
American incurs the obligation of giving vent to what we con- 
sider the freedom of our democracy by flaunting evidences in the 
presence of others. It is a trite knowledge among foreigners that 
frequent the famous watering resorts of Europe, that the greatest 
amusement afforded them is by the American visitor who comes 
there in most instances only to display his worldly goods in a 
manner considered by him to be in true democratic fashion, but 
which, to the critical onlooker, is a sign of rudeness and lack of 
consideration for the sensibilities of others. The part we have 
played as Samaritans in the recent world-cataclysm will no doubt 
blunt the edge of European and Oriental disdain at our lack of 
self-restraint; but let us not forget that it is simply dulled for 
the present, and should we not remedy this defect in our national 
ideals, it will not be long before we shall again be greeted by the 
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raised eyebrow, denoting wonderment and perturbation at our 
shortcomings in this regard. 

The peculiar psychology of Americanism becomes more readily 
understandable when we take into consideration the environment 
of loose restraint that is thrown around the school child, and this 
is reflected in many of our acts in the adult stage. But, let some 
sensible legislation be proposed that seeks to regulate and control 
some of the harmful absurdities of our modern sociological exist- 
ence, and immediately a press that knows no self-restraint except 
that which in many instances is dictated by the barriers of power 
or greed, begins to clamor against what it considers unnecessary 
and illegal restraint. Unfortunately, an adult democracy, taught 
from childhood that there is no such thing as restraint, imbibes 
eagerly the outpourings of a sensational and demagogie daily press. 
An excellent example of our psychology is afforded in the insou- 
ciant attitude assumed by our citizens towards the privilege of 
the ballot. Notwithstanding the fact that our forefathers gave 
their all to accord us the right to express our wishes by the ballot, 
We are content to sit at home and let the underworld and its disci- 
ples do our voting for us. 

So muddled have our ideas become as to that which is or is not 
the border line of restraint, that judges and juries frankly avow 
that they are nonplussed in determining the difference. There- 
fore it is that we find prosecutors continually bewailing that they 
can get no convictions in our courts in eases of flaring misde- 
meanors. And to bring a ease to the court, simply signifies in 
many instances an acquittal induced by some political protector. 
The press of today in many cities has been clamoring most vocifer- 
ously, for reasons which ought to be only too evident, against the 
enactment of prohibition. Would that this same press that is howl- 
ing to a public whose minds are obsessed with strange ideas of 
freedom, were equally as bold to point out facts which are easily 
available as to the connection between the use of alcohol and the 
unmentionable hideous perversions that result only from an 
aleohol-soaked brain and its degenerate offspring. 

These instances are simply cited to illustrate the connecting 
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links between looseness in disciplinary methods when the child is 
under the hands of the educator and in the malleable stage, and 
during the adult stage, when the individual is following the socio- 
logic proclivities that have been fostered in his early childhood. 

Giving due credit to the factors of heredity, psychology teaches 
us that in the human brain, intelligence and sentiment are closelv 
interwoven, and that from this combination there spring desires 
according to the caliber and character of the fibre involved. Ob- 
viously then, it is a mistake to feel, as educators do today, that 
intelligence can be trained at the school, leaving the sentiments 
and desires to the parents. Here, incidentally, could also, by this 
very token, be shown the fallacy of the attitude adopted by present- 
day education toward the question of sex hygiene; but this does 
not concern, directly at least, the heading of our essay, so we pass 
it by. Here again, we hasten to makeeclear our idea of what form 
discipline should not assume. One only too often in the home 
circle observes parents admonishing and reproving their offspring 
in an irritable manner or in a mournful and deprecating tone of 
voice. This, we venture to assert is simply giving vent to an 
irritable disposition, of which the normal child is usually aware 
in an instinctive manner, and unconsciously resents by reacting 
accordingly. The worst outcome of such a method of disciplining 
is that the child copies the action of the parent, and in turn be- 
comes irritable itself. Child psychology teaches that the malle- 
able mind of the child is amenable only to concrete ideas, to sym- 
pathy, affection and amusement, so that any other method of 
approach fails of its purpose. 

In discipline, as in vocational guidance and other factors, the 
great idea that has evidently been lost sight of by educators of the 
present day, is the fact that there has not been brought home to 
the child the desire to co-ordinate its ideas in conformance to and- 
corroboration with the ideals of ethical behavior. The Federal 
Government, through the Education Bureau, is sending out vol- 
umes of literature to bring home to the child and educator alike 
the necessity for longer school attendance, for vocational guid- 
ance, for thrift, and like matters; but as for improvement in our 
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ideals of deportment, one hears nothing. Everyone seemingly is 
content in the complacent belief that all is well where there is no 
protest. 

Once the child has been imbued with a certain amount of self- 
restraint in childhood, then the greater questions that loom up 
during adolescence and later, are much more easily handled than 
is the case in the present-day methods in pedagogy. No doubt, in 
the matter of discipline, as in other things, parents and peda- 
gogues alike have been influenced by extreme cases occurring in 
the past, and to be recalled as a disagreeable specter when least 
expected. To mention but one example, we cite the mentally per- 
verted German schoolmaster, Dippold, who, on having two chil- 
dren confided to his care, flogged both of them until one died of 
the injuries. No doubt we have had our Dippolds in America as 
well, the result being, of course, the swinging to the other extreme, 
where a mere discussion of the topic of discipline brands one as an 
incompetent educator in the eyes of the unlearned. 

Let us hope that the near future will see instituted some logical 
and serious endeavors toward the solving of an undeniable prob- 
lem. Let us have less play to the gallery of sentimentalism. Let 
us achieve a finer Americanism. 
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military organization of this country is under- 
going a change in character, and the time has come 
when the new policies must be applied to new cir- 
cumstances. There was a day when the army was 
the field for adventure; now it is urged as an 
opportunity for education, the slogan “Join the 


oe 
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Army and See the World!” giving place to “Earn 


none While You Learn.” Also, with such a large pro- 
portion of the youths of this country already made slightly familiar 
with the rudiments of military science through active service or 
through the S. A. T. C., the R. O. T. C., and the H. 8. V. A., 
the uniform has lost some of its pristine lure. Thirdly, the wages 
now being paid labor in this country,—deceptively alluring when 
one forgets the high cost of food, clothing and lodging,—lead 
young men into the trades and away from the ranks. These cir- 
cumstances have brought about the present situation, which, in 
regard to the future of the army, may be briefly analyzed as 
follows: 


(A) Bastc Trarnine ror Aut Citizens. 

Since a very large standing army seems impracticable in Amer- 
ica, the aim of the advocates of adequate preparedness for national 
defense should be to see that as many citizens as possible receive 
at some time in their lives thorough military training.” 

(B) Epvecationan Apsuncts ro THe Reautar Army. 

Enlistments in the regular army are to be secured under the 
proper plea of educational advantages in the form of vocational 
training, nationally subsidized, in return for the performance of 
military duties. 

These two factors, (A) and (B), may be accepted as axioms. 
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They are the fundamental elements at the bottom of the present 
theories in regard to national defense, whether those theories 
are held by soldiers or by civilians, admitted by “militarists” or 
urged by pacifists. 

[t shall be my purpose to show how, building on these two 
axioms, we may fulfill the two-fold requirements for national de 
fense, which are, a standing army sufficiently large for immediate 
emergencies, and a citizenry suftticiently grounded in the elements 
for rapid drafting, mobilization and intensive training. 

(A) Bastc Traryine ror Aut CrrizEns. 

(a) The usually regarded means for providing basic training 
for all citizens are the military schools, the national guard, and 
the military colleges. 

(1) The military schools are so few in number and draw their 
personnel from such exceptional classes, that it is unwise to gen- 
eralize much about them. There are private military academies 
for the sons of the ridiculously rich—an inconsequential factor. 
There are public high schools where military training is given, 
either optionally, as in Minnesota, or according to law, as in New 
York. 

(2) The national guard is likewise open to serious objections 
as a unit to be depended upon for giving basic training to any 
consistent proportion of the citizen population. Some states, some 
towns, support their units with far more than the assigned quota ; 
some fall considerably short of theirs. The classes of people 
reached are likewise various: the national guard tends so much 
to be a social organization that, like any club, it recruits mostly 
from folk congenial to one another. 

(3) The military colleges where R. O. T. C. courses are given 
similarly fall short of meeting our demands in this respect: first, 
because only about 2 per cent of our population can be reckoned 
on as college bred; second, because not all colleges give this train- 
ing. It is true that there has been a commendable inerease in 
their numbers since 1917, even such privately endowed institutions 
as Columbia and Yale joining with the land-grant institutions. 
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ut there are many and serious gaps. In the last analysis, prinei- 
pally on account of that significant figure, 2 per cent, we had best 
leave the military colleges out of the caleulation. They will pro- 
vide many capable available reserve officers, of course, but hardly 
can be spoken of as providing “basic training for all citizens.” 

No, the military schools, the national guard, and the military 
colleges cannot be depended upon to give this training—not through 
any fault of their own, but really simply on account of their lim- 
ited clientele. 


(b) Their clientele is limited, and in its limitations we find 
the solution of our problem. Leaving the national guard out of 
consideration, we notice that military schools and military col- 
leges are both educational institutions. Suppose we assume for 
a moment that they are all of high efficiency, and we shall then 
discover on our hands a group of well educated persons with mili- 
tary training-—that is, officer material—a large proportion of them, 
perhaps, already being commissioned in the Officers Reserve Corps. 
The people who are not getting the training then—that is, in large 
proportion—are those who are not getting the education. The 
reasons they are not getting the education are two-fold. This may 
appear strange when we hear so often of people working their way 
through high schools and colleges, and when the advantages of 
secondary and collegiate education seem to be universally acknowl- 
edged, but the fact remains. And it is a fact, because the youth 
of the country either cannot get an education at all or cannot get 
an education suited to them. The compelling force of these two 
reasons is universally acknowledged among educators. 


(1) They cannot get an education at all, on account of economic 
pressure. Education is compulsory, of course, in this great de- 
moeracy, but the amount of compulsory education is fixed by law. 
As soon as school children pass the legal age limits for schooling, 
a large number leave and go to work. Economic pressure, either 
on the family or upon the individual, makes itself felt, and the 
boys of the poorer folk, even in a multitude of instances those of 
the great middle class, leave school and join the ranks of the 
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laborers, the wage-earners, and the salariat. The number of pupils 
rapidly diminishes as we survey the schools and pass in our 
enumeration from those of the elementary to those of the secondary, 
from those of the secondary to those of the collegiate, and from 
those of the collegiate to those of the post-graduate and profes- 
sional grade. They must be earning, even at the expense of 
learning. 


(2) They cannot get an education suitable to their desires and 
their temperaments, because our entire system is built on a human- 
istic and liberal rather than on a practical and specialized basis. 
Their social and family backgrounds are in a great majority of 
cases not of such a nature as to lead them to appreciate the human- 
ities and the liberal arts prescribed by college entrance examina- 
tion boards and state-wide requirements for uniformity. The 
grade schools, and more particularly the secondary schools, have 
ou this account become a great battle ground for two opposing 
theories. Some hold that the students should be given what educa- 
tional doctrine, usually a classical doctrine, thinks is best for 
them, even to logarithms for future painters, Latin for future 
‘ashiers or soap salesmen, and swimming tests for embryo lawyers. 
Others hold that students should be given what they want, and have 
cluttered up the curriculum with bookkeeping, manual training, 
dressmaking and kitchen economy, which students seize upon with 
avidity, either because they seem “interesting” or because they 
seem to be “snap courses.” But rigid differentiation between col- 
lege preparation and vocational training has not been made and 
enforced. The theories are still in conflict ; the curriculum is still 
heterogeneous; so that the students are likewise unsettled and 
their education is likewise heterogeneous. Because they cannot 
get what is really suitable in large amounts, many students, the 
majority in fact, leave ‘the halls of learning” during the upper 
grades and the high school years and go elsewhere to learn their 
trades or to enter early their chosen occupations. The majority, 
then, leave the schools and miss whatever slight chance they may 
have had to secure the basic military training which we so much 
desire they should have. 
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(c) If the newly organized regular army can catch these persons 
at the time they leave school, it will be able to give a basie mili- 
tary training to the vast majority of our citizens. It solves the 
economic problem by permitting them to earn while they learn. 
It solves the problem of individual suitability which is not solved 
by the ordinary educational institutions, except among those youths 
desirous of a humanistic education. 

(B) Epvcationat Apsuncts To THE Reauiar Army. 

(a) The tremendous opportunity of Secretary Baker’s new 
educationally transformed army in this respect is seen best by a 
comparison. ‘There are many schools in this country where 
people can earn while they learn. There are “business colleges” 
with classes at night; there are auto and tractor schools with 
classes at night; there are correspondence courses in salesmanship, 
draftmanship, plumbing, paper-hanging, and even law; there are 
institutes with courses for bakers and telegraphers and stationary 
engineers, also at night. These schools are successful, so success- 
ful that they are self-supporting. They do not have to be endowed. 
They are private enterprises run by individuals enterprising in 
matters of profits. And here is the comparison. The present 
army schools teach the same things as do these private enterprises. 
If the army can supplant these schools, it can give the students 
the particular training they desire and also the basie military 
training which is desirable. 

(b) The first thing to be done in enabling the nation so to sup- 
plant these schools through the regular army, is a problem in 
adjustment. And the first thing to be adjusted is the age of 
enlistment. I shall not attempt to prescribe what should be the 
proper minimum age for enlistment. That matter should be 
carefully determined by a scrutiny of widely gathered facts and 
more inclusive statistics than are available to me. The age should 
be as near as possible to that at which the great majority of our 
youths leave school, and it should not be so low as to produce a 
physically incompetent army. Suthee to say that the minimum 


age for voluntary enlistment should coincide as closely as prac- 
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ticable with the maximum age for compulsory education. The 
military leaders and the educational leaders of the country should 
confer on this proposition and come to a definite conclusion. 
Then the entire system would work out somewhat as follows: 
James and John enter school together. They reach the age where 
compulsory school ends. John’s family is well off; that of James 
is feeling the pinch of the high cost of living. John continues in 
his home town school, even goes to the state university; gets 
either his humanistic or his vocational training in what is now 
the normal way for the fortunate 2 per cent. James must support 
himself, or even help out his family. He enlists in the army and 
takes what courses he needs, either humanistic or vocational, study- 
ing either history or motors. John may get into the R. O. T. C. 
and secure the basic military training in that way; James secures 
his basic military training in the army. John represents the 
2 per cent, James the 98 per cent. Together they will represent 
a 100 per cent trained citizenry, part educated by the city and 
the state, part by the nation. 


(c) The result of such a program wisely devised and wisely 
administered will be a complete transformation of the army and 
of the American attitude toward the army. The army educates. 
The city educates, and no one calls a public school charity. The 
state educates, and no one calls the state university charity. The 
privately endowed college educates, and no one calls Columbia or 
Yale a charitable institution. The army educates, and no one 
shall call the army a charitable institution, for every member 
thereof will be “working his way through.” The army itself will 
be transformed: it has already been somewhat transformed today, 
as a visit to Camp Funston or Camp Zachary Taylor will reveal. 
But the transformation will be more complete. Every army 
officer has been a student and a teacher; but now the spirit of 
study and the spirit of teaching will run through the whole organ- 
ization. Men who are characteristically of the teaching tempera- 
ment will need to be secured, and with the present level of civilian 
teaching salaries it will not be difficult to secure them. The per- 
sonnel can easily be obtained. The educators need not be con- 
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fused with the tacticians and the strategists; they work side by 
side. But the greatest transformation of all has already taken 
place, a transformation of the theory underlying the army as a 
whole. The army used to be purely a fighting machine; now it is 
a fighting machine plus an educational institution. We only need 
to adjust the details so as to secure the personnel, teachers and 
students ; we only need to manipulate the requirements for enlist- 
ment so as to catch the drifters from the schools and give them 
the basic training which the military requires, and the vocational 
and educational training which is the basis of their own desires, 
and by which they shall be made into good citizens and intelli- 
gent, wage-earning men. A practical and universal application of 
this theory will result in a tremendous nationally organized educa- 
tion,—Americanizing, training to trades, and providing for the 
necessities of national defense at one and the same time. The 
United States is going to school. 


IN HEAVEN 


There is love for the heart that is searching for love, 
And sight for the faith-bound soul; 

There are jewels and robes for the poor made rich, 
And strength for the sick made whole. 


There are smiles and joys for the tears we shed; 
Freedom for those who wear chains; 

The losses we know and the burdens we bear 
Will be turned for our praise into gains. 


D. H. VerpDEr. 





The English Education Act and the Epileptic 
Child ; An Experience 


A. E. Lewis, Heap Master, Lincrretp Cotony SPECIAL 


Scuoo.is, Surrey, ENGLAND. 


eT needs no words of mine to emphasize the awful 
= s nature of the malady from which these children 
5 | 5 suffer. Whether a complete cure will ever be found 
z 3 for this disease, it is difficult to say, but it is pos- 
a sible to so train, in conjunction with preventive 
E : medical treatment, that excellent results can be pro- 
2 = duced in a general uplifting of the mentality and 
FrunMMOMMNE 


the strengthening of the will power, with a conse- 
quent lessening of the fits. 

The school which is the subject of this article was pioneer 
under the now superseded Education Act. It is founded on the 
assumption that residential treatment in a colony is the best 
method of taking advantage of, and obtaining results, in carrying 
out the provisions of the Education Act. At present there are 
160 children in residence at the colony and under instruction in 
the special school. 

Speaking from a “school” point of view, the children who come 
under the provisions of the new Special School regulations, as 
applied to epilepsy, may be classed in three divisions: 

(1) The normally intelligent. 
(2) The moderately feebleminded. 


(3) The decidedly feeble-minded. 


Lingfield Colony School has, to a greater or lesser extent, dealt 
with all these three classes. 

The system of Homes secures adequate means of classification, 
and the School curriculum provides a variety of treatment as 
regards degree of educability. 

The mentality of any school of this particular type will range 
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from mental deficiency approaching imbecility, to subjects of 
abnorm.i development, where, for safety’s sake, progress must be 
retarded rather than encouraged. It will therefore be recognized 
that the curriculum of the ordinary elementary schoc! cannot be 
applied successfully, for after the most thorough classification, the 
peculia:z ities of this disease upset the usual order of psychological 
development, as understood by the teacher and student of child 
life, to such an extent as to render each individual within that 
apparently close classification a “type” in himself, as regards 
“rate” and variability of progress. The various stages in the 
growth of intellect associated with physical age, and culminating 
in the power of thought—with its definite unfolding of concep- 
tion, judgment and reasoning power—have many and peculir vari- 
ations, and it is absolutely necessary that the teacher should bring 
into play the full principles of close and practical child-study, in 
order to make headway with a class where “type” must refer to 
each individual, and at no time can the class be treated as equal 
units. He also has to contend with a pronounced animal tendency 
to viciousness, and in order to encourage the growth of healthy 
thought in such subjects he needs great patience and the gift of 
exercising disciplinary powers through a firm but sympathetic 
mind and manner. 

The Lingfield School, which draws its pupils from a number 
of education and poor law authorities, has now been working as 
a Special School, certified by the Board of Edueation, since Feb- 
ruary, 1905. During these 15 years we have to thank the visiting 
expert of the Board, Dr. A. Eichholz, for the great latitude allowed 
for experiment, and his valuable advice and encouragement. We 
have tried many systems of training, for a pioneer school such’ 
as this has been must necessarily depend largely on experimental 
methods, and during this time we have attempted various methods 
of inducing the growth of healthy brain tissue, of encouraging in 
these children the healthy interest of mind occupation so verv 
necessary to their affliction, and of strengthening that independent 


will power which, rightly applied, helps them so much in over- 


coming the attacks of this malady. 
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To those who have come into contact with the first and highest 
grade of epileptic children, mentioned above, I might state that 
| have found that, with great effort, the epileptic child of a cer- 
tain grade can be taught on the usual lines adopted in elementary 
schools. At the same time there is a great danger in dealing 
thus directly with a peculiar brain, and since the object of the 
school is to improve and strengthen the normal state, and, as far 
as possible to create a fresh mentality, no object is served in closely 
working towards the usual material objectives; especially as, 
although we classify according to apparent equal mentality, we 
teach “types,” and the “rate” of mental movement in regard to 
these “types” it is impossible to classify. We have tried many 
kinds and varieties of handicraft, chosen according to the grade 
of the child,—some merely recreative, for the purpose of encour- 
aging concentration and attention; others industrial, to train the 
instinet of work and the value of labor; but handwork loses its 
value as a brain stimulant directly it becomes a known and com- 
pleted task, for the trend is then for it, through repetition, to 
become a mechanical oceupation ; and the idiot child can be placed 
in possession of a mechanical occupation. 

In 1911 the Board of Edueation, through its visiting inspector, 
decided that this school must develop into a Sunshine school,— 
an open-air school, where, under congenial employment out-of- 
doors, plenty of fresh air, exercise and sunshine could be brought 
tu bear on and stimulate the mind, encourage a state of healthy 
bodily activity, and calm the nervous state. It now became neces- 
sary to revise the syllabus of training, and in the light of previous 
experiments, to settle down as far as possible to a definite system, 
which, whilst keeping in view the educational aims would, at the 
same time, allow full opportunity for the success of the “health” 
side of the idea. 

Lingfield colony is lucky in one great essential. It has large 
acreage. It was, therefore, possible to plan, work and develop 
under outdoor conditions which we might claim are ideal. A site 


approximate to the school building was chosen, where trees were 
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plentiful, and here a large piece of ground was laid out as garden 
land. It was divided into plots, each 30 feet by 8 feet, one for 
each child in attendance Nursery beds were provided for propa- 
gation, and frames for forcing seedlings. A model fruit ground, 
containing all varieties of fruit trees and bushes, was added, and 
a corner where under suitable conditions, the wild things of wood, 
lane, field and hedgerow were planted ; thus bringing to immediate 
hand a variety of material for botany and nature study. 

The central idea now governing the education of these children 
is that of ultimate employment in the garden or occupation on 
the land, as it has been found that an outdoor life is very essential. 
At the same time we aim at so developing the intelligent concep- 
tion of such an occupation as to avoid monotony and purely animal 
labor. In the development of this scheme each child having a plot 
grows in natural sequence the various vegetable crops and flowers. 
The basis of his training is nature. We regard him as nature’s 
pupil. He observes and studies growth from the first appearance 
of his seedlings; insects and bird life, as advantages and other- 
wise, come under his daily observation, and heuristic methods of 
acquiring knowledge become happiness to him. He expresses the 
results of his observations visually through color and other medi- 
ums. His visual memory becomes stored with matter, which, aided 
by his imagination, has, in many instances, enabled him to give 
to us proofs of a budding artistic ability. By treating his little 
plot as a business proposition it has been possible to get from it 
all the practical everyday arithmetic he will require—measure- 
ment, weight, measure, pricing, profit and loss—all inculeating a 
sense of value within him, developing by logical process his reason- 
ing powers, without mental strain, and bringing him to an appre- 
ciation of the value of labor. His environment provides him with 
his poetry—the poets and nature—the teacher being ready at 
hand to impress the poet’s gem in reference to a soaring lark, a 
squirrel seen in the beech tree, the first note of the euckoo, or the 
star-like form of a daisy. Linked up with all this comes the 
teacher's indirect instruction in the natural science of the soil, and 
the real reasons for apparently dull physical operations on the 
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soil,-—-scientific proofs creating understanding and interest in 
monotonous tasks, and botany assisting observation. 

It is advisable to note that such methods as are likely to meet 
with success in mentally improving these difficult and variable 
cases should, wherever possible, be applied to and directly through 
the senses. In this school we aim at improvement in the following 
particulars: 

Concentration; Sense of proportion; The Visual Sense; 
Memory; Imagination; Observation; Reasoning (with spe- 
cial attention to logical sequence); The Color Sense; Con- 
struction and Form; The Sense of Sound and Emotional 
Effect ; Physical response ; Nervous control ; Degree of mental 
and physical application. 

It is in terms of these that we write up, as accurately as our 
notes and observations will allow, the half-yearly reports on indi- 
vidual children. There are various methods used by the teaching 
staff in making these records as exact as possible, and in the culti- 
vation of this list of particulars, in which improvement is espec- 
ially desirable, we take into consideration the great value of 
Rhythm, for with such scholars as epileptic children labor must 
always be pleasant as sunshine and harmonious as a song; the 
nerve control between mind and bodily member, its health, 
strength and the smoothness of the flow of communication being 
that which requires great care in all training methods. 

In that delightful subject for children, Eurhythmies, there is 
much that is of inestimable value to the child who is not normal 
in mentality, or, as it affects the epileptic child, not normal in 
mental development. I draw this distinction because in the ma- 
jority of the latter, development is uneven, jerky and spasmodic, 
full of surprises and disappointments to the teacher. One of the 
great advantages of rhythmic training is, that it strengthens the 
power of concentration and mental attention, providing more 
responsive pupils and encouraging rapid muscular innervation, 
which, in itself, removes one of the greatest obstacles the Special 
School teacher has to contend with. The mind instinctively, 
through graded physical movement, realizes order, sequence, divi- 
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sion and proportion ; physical and mental response together receive 
systematic and regular exercise, and closer and more rapid co- 
operation is brought about between mental conception and physical 
application. The cultivation of the aural sense is especially desir- 
able in the epileptic, singing and harmonious sound being a great 
help to him, It is rare to find him a difficult subject where music 
is concerned. We aim at his aural development through the emo- 
tional effects of musical sound and the cultivation of a degree of 
musical appreciation. By making an important point of the effects 
of sound and their relationship to verbal phrase it is possible to 
create links between the music lessons and the cultivation of speech 
and audible reading. The children love singing, and regular 
weekly concerts are arranged during the winter, in which they 
themselves contribute a good share of the entertainment. 

The question of organized games and the cultivation of the play 
spirit must not be overlooked. A teacher gains so much valuable 
information concerning his scholars in playground or playing-field, 
and with children of such changeable temperaments as epileptics 
the healthy discipline of the playing-field is very essential, espe- 
cially where they are to be dealt with in large numbers. At Ling- 
field we have been particularly successful with our children at play ; 
cricket, football and hockey clubs gaining quite a large proportion 
of success in matches with normal schools in the neighborhood, 
and during these contests the absence of fits has been one of the 
most noticeable features, 

The Motor Sense has already been mentioned, and this, in its 
relationship to controlled industrial activity, should, for our epi- 
leptic pupil, be cultivated with the greatest care. The sense of 
creation and the development of sustained physical application 
is often a corrective, acting as a balance to peculiar mental activi- 
ties, and dealt with on intelligent lines it can easily link itself up 
with the controlling ideas of our out-doors curriculum. I have 
already touched upon the importance of training to correct obser- 
vation ; of strengthening the visual memory, and of obtaining from 
the pupils pictorial proofs in color. Now, we proceed to deal with 
the same subjects from the point of view of hand-skill. The child 
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carries his picture into relief in clay or other medium, and after- 
wards, in the manual room, it becomes his idea for wood-carving. 
The child’s visual expression is further used for exercise in con- 
ventionalisation, and so into elementary design as a pattern for his 
carving chisel or fret-saw. The child soon begins to realize that 
the creation is his own, and we obtain that very close interest and 
desire to excel that we wished for—a mind interested and oceu- 
pied—very necessary to the epileptic. The visual expression of 
the girls is similarly carried into industrial activity through flower- 
making, into art needlework and, in the junior grades, the princi- 
ples of applique answer a similar purpose, associating with 
paper cutting and folding, and giving exercise at the same time 
in color. The months of winter, when the school building is chiefly 
used, give us greater scope for carrying out these practical expres- 
sions of the observation training, and it is at such times that 
other edueational handwork, such as wicker-work, bent iron, and 
repouss¢—all of which act directly upon the sense of form—give 
variety to the work and enlarge the scope of hand-training. In 
the culture of physical action and development, apart from 
rhythmie drill, the Board of Education’s syllabus provides us with 
our scheme. From the purely training point of view, all that 
need be mentioned is that the importance laid upon correct breath- 
iug and breathing exercises needs still further emphasis when 
applying the syllabus to the epileptie child; that the abdominal 
exercises are also highly important, and that special attention 
should be paid to correct deportment, a great tendency towards 
stooping or slouching existing in many epileptic children. 

In the epileptic we have a nervous system which is generally, 
to a more or less extent, disordered, and environment should count 
largely in any plan for improving their sad lot. The rhythm and 
quiet of a rural life is considered to be the best possible one for 
them, and the colony idea of treatment, such as exists at Ling- 
field, has met with such a large measure of success that authorities 
who in the immediate future will be making arrangements to carry 
out the provisions of the Education Act in respect to this difficult 
class of children, would do well to give this idea their careful con- 
sideration. 











The Problem Method Applied to Geography 


W. T. Weisenp, Surervistnc Princrpar, Borsr, Ipano. 


nn mee following Seventh Grade geography class period 
= A was conducted by the writer in the McKinley 
T 5 School, Manitowoe, Wis., December 4, 1919. 
2 = The blackboard assignment follows: 
$ annem BEtGIvuM. 
5 : 1. Number and character of people. 
= = 2. Agriculture. 
or 6=—6S Mining 
De g. 


Why ‘is Belgium the most densely populated country on the 
earth / 

Compare agriculture in Belgium with that in the United States. 

Why was Germany so desirous of securing possession of 
delgium ? 

Write a thought question. 

Summary. 

Reference: Carpenter, pp. 125-133. 

The basic facts of the three topics in the assignment were thor- 
oughly covered by the teacher’s blackboard problems, and, with a 
few additional questions asked by the teacher during the class 
period and several questions by pupils, occupied the time of the 
class period. 

Following are the supplementary questions asked by the teacher: 

1. Do you think that Belgium will recover rapidly from the 
effects of the Great War? Why ? 

Compare the government of Belgium with ours. 
Why has Belgium been a battlefield for the larger powers 
of Europe ¢ 


») 
" 
Oo. 


4. How do certain events of the Great War help us to under- 
stand the character of the Belgian people ? 

5, Will King Albert and Cardinal Mercier exert a permanent 
influence on the character of the Belgian people? Why ? 
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This lesson was planned on the assumption that a geography 
lesson, to be of real value, must be based on thought-stimulating 
problems relating directly to the topics in the lesson. Instead of 
reciting on the three topics as listed in the assignment, the pupils 
discussed and debated the blackboard problems and others asked 
by the teacher and pupils. These problems emphasized and organ- 
ized the salient facts of the lesson. The aim of the lesson was a 
straight, accurate thinking and the acquisition of the important 
facts. The memory work was of the highest type, as it was moti- 
vated by problems that challenged the interest of the pupils and 
was based on thought. 


Some of the questions asked by the pupils follow: 


1. Why is it that although Belgium is only one-sixteenth the 
size of France it has one-fifth the population and as much manu- 
facturing ? 

2. What would be the results if Belgium didn’t keep a small 
army ? 

3. Give one reason why Belgium has so much mining. 

4. Why did England years ago want to get some people from 
Belgium ? 


5. How does Belgium compare with Holland ? 


6. Compare the surface of Holland and Belgium. 
7. How is it that the Belgians keep their land so fertile? 


8. Do the Belgians export any minerals? If so, what? 

9. Does Belgium export any agricultural products? Why ? 

10. Does Belgium produce more on an acre than any other 
part of Europe? Why ? 

11. Why did we think it was wonderful on the part of Bel- 
gium to keep back the Germans in the World War? 

12. Why do Belgian methods of farming form such a striking 
contrast to those of the United States? 

15. What is the cause of the fine roads in Belgium ? 

The pupils were requested to bring pictures to illustrate the 
lesson, which increased their interest in the class period and con- 
sequently accentuated the importance of the subject matter; pic- 
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tures are a valuable aid to memory. One of the pupils spoke 
briefly on the significance of each picture, including those of King 
Albert, Cardinal Mercier, and others. 

At one time during the discussion, two of the pupils differed on 
a fact in the text-book; instead of wasting two or three minutes 
arguing an undebatable question and finally having the teacher 
settle it, one of the pupils without delay asked the other to settle 
the question by consulting the book. This procedure obviates in- 
terruption of the problem under discussion. This class period was 
characterized by entire freedom from irrelevant questions and 
wandering from the topic under consideration, as the previous 
training of the class in selecting basic ideas and organizing them 
precluded this common and fatal defect of the so-called “socialized 
recitation.”” Incidentally the class period was socialized because 
the pupils always faced the majority of the class and talked di- 
rectly to one another. They assumed the responsibilities thrown 
on them with remarkable success. 

Skillful, efficient teacher leadership is a pre-requisite in using 
the problem method of teaching effectively. In general, the 
teacher must provide the basic questions; however, this does not 
mean that she will monopolize the time of the class period. In 
this lesson the pupil activity was almost 90 per cent. 

Effective training in the use of the English language is a very 
valuable advantage of this method of instruction. Keenness in 
detecting and correcting oral language mistakes is cultivated with 
marked success. 

Cultivation of poise and self-confidence was conspicuous. 

Maps were used freely and the pronunciation of a certain word 
was firmly fixed when one pupil asked another to refer to the 
dictionary. 

Near the close of the class period the teacher asked this question : 
“What is most worth remembering in this lesson? Limit your 
answer to a single sentence for each blackboard problem.” 

Some of the replies follow: 

Belgium is the most densely populated country in the world 
because they have good mining, manufacturing, agriculture, and 
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industrious people. Agriculture is carried on extensively in Bel- 
gium. ‘They do not make use of machinery, but do it by hand, 
which makes better crops per acre than in the United States. 
Germany would like to own Belgium because of the many coal 
and iron mines which would help them in war and peace. 

Belgium is a small, progressive country in Europe. It has a 
large population, owing to its fertile land, rich mineral deposits, 
and intelligence of its people. Farming in Belgium is not carried 
on as it is in our country. <A prosperous farmer owns only about 
ten acres in Belgium. All the land is spaded, not plowed, and 
they get fine crops. The Germans were anxious to conquer Bel- 
gium because the southern part of Belgium is undermined with 
coal and iron. 

Belgium, though a small country, is very densely populated, 
because of the abundance of coal and iron, from which they carry 
on extensive manufacturing. The agriculture is not carried on 
in the same way as in the United States, much of the work being 
done by hand. The result is that Belgium produces more products 
from one acre than any other country. Germany was very desi- 
rous to secure possession of Belgium because of its rich minerals. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country on earth because 
it has very good manufacturing and agriculture, its population 
being over 7,000,000. Belgium and the United States differ in 
farming, because in the United States the land is plowed and in 
Belgium it is spaded. The largest farm consists of about ten 
acres, but the crops are among the best in the world. Germany 
was so desirous of securing possession of Belgium because of its 
very good mining and farming. 

Belgium is densely populated because the people have worked 
hard with their land, and they also have a fine ruler. The land 
is rich and it is kept so by it being spaded instead of plowed. 
Their products are much like those of our country. Germany 
wanted Belgium for the plain reasons of obtaining its mineral 
wealth for ammunition and its agricultural products for food. 

The last question referred to the assignment for the next day, 


and was as follows: 
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Open your books to page 281—topic on manufacturing—and 
select the sentence that tells why manufacturing is very impor- 
tant. Practically every pupil selected the basic sentence. 

The teacher asked the pupils who had not taken part in the dis- 
cussions to stand; no one stood, as all had taken part. 


Analysis of class period: 


I edie te enve eee tiesiewe eee 12% 
SN Sy leas 6 eS Ries on wine Wiel hreie 6a 46 88% 
Number of questions asked by teacher.......... 8 
I cars niin vibe KA pew YIWw-d Hie Ose e+ 8 
Number of questions by pupils................ 24 
EE eT CEC UE TERE C Oe 22 
SOC eT TLL TT OPC E EET ee 2 
OO. i Lia Viw sie cia ei dow es Excellent 
Attention to relative values by pupils... . Excellent 
Organization by pupils ................. Excellent 


Aim—To train pupils to think independently and intelligently 
and to acquire permanently the basic facts of the lesson. 


Accomplishment of Atm—Complete. 











The Socialized Recitation from the Students’ 
Standpoint 
Lois Co_norn AND Signe Mavuren, Stupents or QurEn ANNE 
Hien Scuoor, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


‘‘ The Socialized Kecitation is an example of true democracy, development of 
all through all, under the leadership of the best students and teacher.”’ 

* 
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not left to drift until at some future time someone takes it upon 


Ol: of the biggest problems before the human race 


today is to discover a means of doing away with 
Autocracy and perpetuating Democracy. Toward 
this end the Great War was fought, and for such an 
ideal millions of men and women sacrificed their 
lives. 


amie aunmnnMooMuMN 


Would it not seem, then, that young Americans 
should be trained in the way of Democracy, and 
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himself to furnish the ideals which should have been thoroughly 
understood in youth.* The proper place to inaugurate these ideals 
is the classroom, in which the student spends one-third of his time 
every day. 

What kind of a citizen is a boy to be if he cringes every time 
the teacher calls his name and dreads the classroom? To say the 
least, he will not make the very best citizen. He will make the 

kind of man the government has the hardest time to Americanize, 
the man who is easily swayed by a fluent speaker and who has 
little initiative of his own. 

Are we going to let the America of tomorrow be this kind of a 
nation, or are we going to make men and women of our junior 
citizens? If they are to be Americans they must think and do and 
be. And these three things they ought to learn in the schoolroom: 
Freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of action. 

We are beginning today a new era. Freedom has become the 
motto of the world. Surely when new and efficient methods are 
replacing the old in so many things, a change should come in 
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school methods which would encourage greater freedom of thought 
on the part of the pupils. 

A new freedom in the schoolroom must be instituted and the 
plan of socialized recitation has been tried and proven successful. 
It gives to the student freedom of thought, and requires from him 
greater efficiency. It also stimulates his initiative and originality 
and arouses his interest, the most vital problem for the average 
teacher to solve. 

As a student, the socialized recitation appeals to me because the 
former dullness and dryness of the period is eliminated and it 
becomes a period of mental activity. This change comes from the 
fact that the pupils are interested in their work rather than the 
grade they will receive. The socialized recitation is one of expres- 
sion rather than repression. The student is given the opportunity 
to express himself without the restraint usually felt in classes. 

The views presented here are from the standpoint of the average 
student, who is decidedly human. If he had his way “eras of 
reformation” would be a common thing at school. Especially 
would he change the dry “‘question-and-answer” recitations into 
something more alive and interesting. The ‘‘question-and-answer” 
recitation is that kind of recitation where the student, having 
either read or not read his text (according to circumstances) sits 
back in his seat while the teacher asks questions and explains 
passages from the text. 

Of what advantage is this kind of recitation to us as students ? 
To be sure, a thorough knowledge of the text is required, that is, 
thorough for the time being and for the passing of final examina- 
tions. but four vears later, when we, as student graduates, try 
to recall our Ancient History, facts like, “*Hannibal was a brave 
Carthaginian,” ‘Carthage was razed to the ground,” and ‘Spartan 
boys underwent a very strenuous physical training,” are all we 
can remember. 

We remember those things longest which make the deepest 
impression upon our minds. But how deeply are we impressed 
when a student stands up and almost quotes the text book, word 


for word, in an answer to some question from the teacher? In 
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such a case I know from experience that the teacher and text are 
the highest authorities we care to seek. When he explains (and 
most explanations are three-fourths personal opinion) it is pas- 
sively accepted by us. Our knowledge of that particular study 
could not be narrower. What have we had to work upon? We 
have studied the Industrial Revolution,—that tremendous move- 
ment which swept all Europe,—from one little book and learned 
the opinion of one man upon it. 

Happily there are many wide-awake teachers who realize that 
this method is not up to the standard of education today. They 
see that a new method of conducting the class must be adopted. 
This new method is the Socialized Recitation. 

(1) In the assignment, the lesson is divided into two or three 
parts and the teacher assigns a leader for each part. The leader 
must outline his part of the lesson, prepare interesting questions, 
and gather outside information on his work. 

(2) When the class again meets, a “critic-chairman” is ap- 
pointed, who, together with the teacher, corrects all errors and 
sees that important points are emphasized. 

(3) Next, a leader is called upon to state his questions and 
to call upon two pupils to answer them. If they are not satis- 
factorily answered, they are thrown out to general class discus- 
sion for correction and added information. ‘The leader also gives 
his information upon the questions. 

(4) The teacher stands in the background, stimulating and 
encouraging the students. If the students allow misstatements to 
go unnoticed or unsupported personal opinion unchallenged, the 
teacher’s duty becomes evident. He corrects errors, criticizes, 
and supplements the work of the students. 

In what way is this an improvement over the old method? Now, 
when the Industrial Revolution is recited upon, the views of five 
or ‘six different authors are given. Generally there are many 
points on which history books do not agree. This is a thing of 
amazement to the “text-book” student. As the discussion goes on 
it becomes broader and broader. Subjects which the text-book 
does not deal with are considered. Questions are brought before 
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the class, and often problems arise from them for the students 
to discuss. The present and future are brought in, as well as the 
past. This gives rise to personal opinions on the part of the stu- 
dents. Personal opinions create great fundamental questions such 
as: “In what respects were the conditions immediately following 
the Industrial Revolution like the labor troubles of today?’ That 
is the kind of question that is “close to home.” It makes thinkers 
out of students. 

The pupils, to prove their points, must necessarily read outside 
information, and this they are willing to do, because they have 
the proper incentive. Questions or suggestions put the students 
into action. The teacher is there to formulate problems and to 
help the students formulate problems, but not to supply answers 
before the questions have been raised within the learner’s mind. 

What a pupil gains in working out his problems will make a 
much deeper impression upon his mind than if he were storing up 
knowledge just for the sake of having it. His desire to prove 
his points, to establish his conclusions, will lead him to acquire a 
vastly greater, more helpful store of material than if he were 
studying his text-book page by page and doing a certain amount 
of collateral reading every week. Still more books are read; 
magazines and newspapers come into their own in the classroom. 
‘Instead of one book there are twenty. This creates broadminded- 
ness and more actual knowledge. Instead of one opinion there 
are several. This creates tolerance of other people’s ideas, but 
more often it shows a student how foolish a certain opinion is, 
for “full and frank discussion by the pupils leads to the truth.” 

As the class must work together to gain the desired results, 
co-operation becomes a part of the training. Instead of each 
pupil working solely for his own benefit, each works for the benefit 
of the whole class. 

The average student does not stop to think, “Through Social- 
ized Recitations I become more capable, self-reliant, responsible, 
and confident in myself; I develop a democratic nature, initia- 


. . . . **s . . . . . 
tive and originality.” But he does realize that recitations instead 
of being monotonous are wide-awake, full of ‘“‘pep,” and inter- 
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esting. He notices that he is a better student, for his own interest 
never lags. There are very few among the student-body of a 
school who would not stand by Socialized Recitations. 

Class discussion converts the recitation period into one of hard 
and quick thinking, in which the student does his best studying 
under the stimulus of his fellow students and teacher. »The text 
book serves as an outline of topics to be considered. Where there 
is no interest in a subject, where there is no question in the stu- 
dent’s mind, there can be no searching for an answer. Where 
there is no problem there is no occasion for the mind to think 
hard. The problems we discuss are not only those given by the 
teacher, but those coming from the pupils, and therefore inter- 
esting to them. 

3y this method of gaining knowledge the student learns the 
fundamentals of American citizenship, and it is an old truth that 
the things we learn in our youth are the things that fashion our 
lives; so by the Socialized Recitation we not only broaden our 
views for the present, but we learn to always value the thought of 
others, and thereby materialize the ideals of Democracy. 

Progress is made by considering new ideas. A student under 
the socialized recitation must make progress, not only in the sub- 
ject, but also along other lines. The student’s interests are wid- 
ened ; new paths of knowledge open to him. He is started thinking 
along new lines and awakened to better things. The business 
world of today is looking for men and women with initiative and 
originality. The socialized recitation stimulates both of these 
qualities in the students. 


“Long live the Socialized Recitation.’ 


FooT-NOTE : The views presented here were gained in part from papers written by Violet 
Harrison, Everett Miller, and Jack Cunningham. 


’ 
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OUTLINE STUDY No. 83. 
KING JOHN. 


(WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616.) 


A. PREPARATORY WorK: Source of the Drama; Character 
of the Work; Historical Notes. 

B. First Reaping: Narrative of the Drama and Study of 
the Text. 

C. Seconp Reaping: Character Study; Analysis of the 
Drama. 

D. SuppLeMENTARY WorK: Resumé of the Story; Theme 
Subjects; Test Questions. 


A. PREPARATORY WORK. 


I. Source oF THE DRAMA. 


Note 1. Shakespeare’s King John was founded upon an old 
play of the Queen’s men, called The Troublesome Reign 
of King John. This was published in 1591 and again in 
1611. The incidents in the two plays are much the 
same; but Shakespeare’s dialogue owes little or noth- 
ing to that of the older play. 


II. CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


Note 2. King John, published in 1658, one of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays, has for its subject an episode in Eng- 
lish history, covering in action and allusion the years 
1199-1216, when John was King of England. 


III. Histrortcat Nores. 


Note 3. The scene of King John opens in the summer of 
1199 A. D., soon after John had succeeded to the throne 
of his brother, Richard I. England and Normandy 
accepted John as King and Duke. Aquitaine was se- 
cured for him by his mother, Elinor; but, influenced 
by Philip Augustus, King of France, Anjou, Touraine 
and Maine declared for Arthur, Duke of Brittany, a boy 
of twelve years old, son of Geoffrey, a younger brother 
of Richard and an older brother of John. Philip, how- 
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ever, disgusted the Angevines by attempting to annex 
their country to France, and they revolted to John. 

Act II opens in the Spring of 1200 A. D. The treaty 
which closes the act was signed in May of that year; 
the wedding of the Dauphin Louis (afterward Louis 
VIII of France) with Blanche, daughter of Alfonso IX 
of Spain (Act iii) took place in the latter part of 1200. 
Here Shakespeare’s play departs from the order of his- 
tory. The threat of papal interdict (Act iii, scene 1) 
took place at Mirabeau in Provence (not Angiers) in 
the latter part of 1202; the murder of Arthur (Act iv) 
occurred (if at all) in the Spring of 1203 and at Rouen 
in Normandy, not in England. John gave up his crown 
to the Pope and took it back as a vassal of the Papacy, 
May 15, 1213 (Act v) ; the invasion of England by Louis 
occurred in May, 1216; and John died October 19, 1216, 
at Newark from exposure in the campaign. 

Note 4. John claimed England and Normandy in right of 
his descent from William the Conqueror. He claimed 
Anjou, Poictiers, Touraine and Maine from his father, 
Henry II of England, son of Goeffrey, Count of Anjou, 
and Matilda, daughter of Henry I. Aquitaine he claimed 
as the representative of his mother, Elinor, daughter 
of William IX, last Duke of Guienne. This princess is 
the Elinor of the play. In 1199 she was seventy-seven 
years old, and she died in 1204. 


Note 5. According to the true principles of hereditary de- 
scent as now practiced and even then understood, 
Arthur, as the son of an elder brother, had a better 
right than John to all these realms. 


B. FIRST READING. 


I. NARRATIVE OF THE DRAMA AND STUDY OF THE TEXT. 
1. Place of Action: England and France. 


2. Outline of the Narrative. 
a. Act I. 


(1) Scene 1, to line 49.—Northampton, England. 
(a) Chatillon, ambassador from France, demands 
that John yield his kingdom to Arthur Plan- 
tagenet, John’s deceased brother Geoffrey’s 
son. 
(b) John accepts the alternative of war and sends 
his defiance to Philip, King of France. 


Note 6. The story, from line 50 to the end of the scene, 
is as follows: Two brothers, Philip and Robert Faul- 
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conbridge, appeal to King John to decide the validity 
of the latter’s claim to his father’s lands on the ground 
that Philip, the elder, is the natural son of John’s 
brother Richard. John decides that Robert’s accusation 
is true, and easily persuades Philip to abandon his claim 
to his supposed father’s possessions and to become one 
of the King of England’s followers. 

Suggestion 1. Study Notes 4 and 5. Paraphrase Be thou 
as lightning in the eyes of France. What was Elinor’s 
real opinion regarding John’s claim to the throne? 
How was the money for the proposed invasion of France 
to be raised? Quote the lines. Identify Hlinor from 
Note 4. Identify Constance. Explain strangest contro- 
versy from Note 6. 


Note 7. Behaviour here means the manner in which one 
personates the character of another, i.e., In my repre- 
sentative character, etc. 


b. Act IT. 
(1) Scene 1.—France. Before the walls of Angiers. 
(a) Louis, the Dauphin, presents the Duke of 
Austria to Arthur as one who has come 
To spread his colors, boy, in thy behalf, 
And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John. 


(b) Chatillon enters bringing the news that 
England 
hath put himself in arms and that his 


legions even now are landed. 
(c) Drums are heard; King John enters. 
(d) The Dauphin says, 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, 
Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee. 
(e) King John replies, 
My life as soon: I do defy thee, France. 
(f) The citizens of Angiers are summoned to the 
walls to decide 
Whose title they admit, Arthur’s or John’s. 


(g) The citizens refuse to open their gates until 
the two forces have decided whether Arthur 
or John be rightful king. 
He that proves king, 
To him will we prove loyal: till that time 
Have we rammed up our gates against the 
world. 
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Note 8. There is an old tale that the Archduke of Austria 
killed Richard I and wore as a spoil the lion’s hide 
which belonged to the English monarch. 

Importance, importunity; wrathful, serving as the 
instrument of wrath; old-faced, having an aged look; 
smoke your skin-coat, 1 will beat you; expedient, with- 
out deviation or delay. 

Suggestion 2. Study the words mentioned in Note 8 and 
compare the modern and Shakesperian usage. How is 
Richard characterized? Tell the story suggested by the 
title Coeur-de-Lion. Quote the lines which character- 
ize England? What is the significance of the epithet 
white-faced? Paraphrase, The adverse winds whose 
leisure I have staid; This little abstract doth contain 
that large which died in Geoffrey. Enumerate the com- 
panions of King John as reported by the messenger. 
What part do Elinor and Constance play in this scene? 
Describe Arthur’s attitude towards the battle. 


(2) Scene 2.—Before the Gates of Angiers. 


(a) Proclamation of the Heralds. 
(b) Proclamation of the Citizens of Angiers. 
One must prove the greatest. While they 
weigh so even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 
(c) Faulconbridge’s advice. 
(d) The Compromise. 

Note 9. Louis, Dauphin of France, shall marry Blanche, 
who is King John’s niece, and the French provinces that 
belong to England shall be given to Blanche for a 
dowry and thus pass again to France. 

(e) Compromise with Arthur. 

Note 10. The part of Fauleonbridge in the development of 
the drama is to comment upon the various situations 
as they arise. 

Havoc, a military ery to general massacre without 
quarter; scroyles, wretches; mutines, mutineers; holds 
hands, is the equal of; composition, contract; com- 
modity, expediency (See Note 27); peised, poised. 

Suggestion 3. Study the words designated in Note 10. Put 
into your own words the advice of Fauleonbridge. Put 
into your own words his speech against commodity. 
How does he characterize expediency? 


e. Act III. 


(1) Scene 1.—Before the Walls of Angiers. The 
French King’s tent. 


(a) Constance’s Curse upon 
the fair proceedings of this day. 
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(b) Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s legate, ex- 
communicates John. 
(c) Pandulph demands that Philip of France 
separate his interests from those of England. 
(d) Philip’s Decision,— 
England, I will fall from thee. 
(e) King John Declares War. 

Suggestion 4. How does Constance characterize Austria in 
this scene? How does she characterize Fortune? Why 
does Faulconbridge repeat Constance’s taunt? What 
was the Pope’s grievance against John? State King 
John’s answer to this charge. What was the charge 
against Langton? Describe the dilemma confronting 
the King of France. Forego the easier . . . See Note 27. 

Note 11. And hang a ecalf’s-skin . . . Fools and jesters 
were dressed in calf-skin. Humorous, capricious. (What 
would the expression humorous ladyship mean today?) 
Tithe or toll, demand tithe or toll. 


(2) Scene 2.—Plains near Angiers. 

(a) The battle between the English and the 
French forces is raging. Faulconbridge en- 
ters with the Archduke of Austria’s head. 

(b) King John has taken Arthur captive. 

Suggestion 5. Put into your own words Faulconbridge’s 
lines at the close of the scene. 
(3) Scene 3.—Plains before Angiers. 

(a) Trumpets sound retreat; King John is vic- 
torious. 

(b) King John sends Faulconbridge to England 
to extort money from the monasteries. 

(c) The king sends Arthur to England with Hu- 
bert; Hubert understands that he is to bring 
about the death of Arthur. 


Suggestion 6. Paraphrase. Within this wall of flesh there 
is a soul counts thee her creditor; Though that my 
death were adjunct to my act. 


Note 12. Bell, book, and candle. When a person is excom- 
municated, a bell is rung, a book is closed, and a candle 
extinguished. An angel was a gold coin worth from 
six to ten shillings. This word was frequently punned 
upon. 


(4) Scene 4.—The French King’s Tent. 
(a) The grief of Constance. 
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(b) Pandulph explains to France the advantages 
of the apparently hopeless situation :— 
1. King John will murder Arthur. 
2. You, in the name of Lady Blanche your 
wife, 
May then make all the claim that 
Arthur did. 
3. The murder of Arthur shall cool the 
hearts 
Of all his people and freeze up their 
zeal, 
4. Go with me to the king. "Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their dis- 
content. 
Suggestion 7. From King Philip’s lines, state the situation. 
Paraphrase, And bloody England into England gone. 
Put into your own words the lines of Pandulph. 


Note 13. Armado, squadron; hurly, tumult; rub, imperfec- 
tion. 


d. Act IV. 
(1) Scene 1.—Northampton: A Room in the Castle. 
(a) Hubert employs two men to put out Arthur’s 
eyes, 
(b) Hubert relents and spares Arthur. 
Note 14. Christendom. Shakespeare makes this word mean 
baptism or Christian citizenship. 
(2) Scene 2.—A Room of State in the Palace of King 
John. 
(a) The double coronation. Comments of the 
Lords. 
(b) King John begs his courtiers ask 
What you have reformed that is not well. 
(c) Pembroke promptly asks that Arthur be set 
free. 
(d) Hubert enters and whispers to the king. 
(e) King John announces the death of Arthur. 
(f) A messenger enters and announces the land- 
ing of a vast force from France, 
Never such a power 
For any foreign preparation 
Was levied in the body of a land. 
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(g) Fauleconbridge confirms the report. 
(h) Hubert tells the king the joyful news that 
young Arthur ts alive. 

Suggestion 8. Notice the change in King John’s attitude 
towards Arthur. What was the purpose of this second 
coronation? Paraphrase, We cannot hold mortality’s 
strong hand; Have I commandment on the pulse of 
life? That blood which owned the breadth of all this 
land, three foot of it doth hold. King John had relied 
upon his mother to keep him informed of the movements 
of the French army. Why had she not done so? How 
is the fact conveyed in your answer stated by Shakes- 
peare? Repeat the prophecy of the prophet of Pomfret. 

Note 15. To sound, to proclaim; Ascension Day, the forti- 
eth day after Easter; Set feathers to thy heels, Mer- 
cury, the messenger of the gods, wore winged sandals ; 
quoted, observed. 


(3) Scene 3.—Before the Castle. 
(a) Prince Arthur, disguised as a sailor, leaps 
from the castle wall and is killed. 


(b) The English lords, on their way to the castle 
in which Arthur has been imprisoned, find 


the body of Arthur on the stones below the 
wall. 
(c) The lords charge Hubert with having mur- 


dered the prince; they attempt to slay Hu- 
bert, but are prevented by Faulconbridge. 
(d) The English lords hasten to the Dauphin, to 
join the French forces. 
(e) Hubert declares that he is innocent; Faul- 
conbridge believes him. 

Suggestion 9. Quote the lines which describe the character 
of Arthur’s disguise. What does Faulconbridge mean 
by distempered lords? Paraphrase, How easy dost thou 
take all England up. 

Note 16. Count Melun, a French nobleman, acting on the 
advice of the Cardinal, takes advantage of the indigna- 
tion aroused by the imprisonment of Prince Arthur, and 
persuades the English lords to turn from John, to be- 
comes rebels, and to join France. When John learns 
that Arthur has not been murdered, he sends Foulcon- 
bridge in haste to tell the news to these noblemen and 
bring them back to their allegiance. Dunghill, Coward! 
All cocks, except game-cocks, are called dunghills. 
Sick-fallen, struck down with sickness. 


e. Act V. 
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(1) Scene 1.—A Room in the Palace. 
(a) King John enters uncrowned; Pantulph 
enters bearing the crown. 

Note 17. John, in order to gain the papal influence for his 
side, yields to the Pope his crown, and takes it back 
again from Pandulph as a vassal of the papacy. 

(b) Pandulph gives John the crown: 
Take again 
From this my hand as holding of the Pope, 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 


(c) John urges Pandulph to check the advance 
of the French. 
(d) Pandulph replies, 
Upon your oath of service to the Pope, 
Go I to make the French lay down thew 
arms. 


(e) Faulconbridge enters with the news of Ar- 
thur’s death and begs King John to fight with 
the French forces. 


(f{) John explains to Faulconbridge his league 
with the Pope’s legate. 

Suggestion 10. How was the prophecy of the prophet of 
Pomfret fulfilled? Reproduce Fauleonbridge’s report of 
the situation. Quote the words used to state the fact 
that the lords found Arthur slain. Put into your own 
words Fauleonbridge’s advice to John. 


Note 18. Forage, wander far. Footing, foundation. 


(2) Scene 2.—A Plain near Saint Edmund’s Bury. 


(a) The English lords swear allegiance to France 
against England. 


(b) Pandulph enters: 
King John hath reconciled 
Himself to Rome. ; 
Therefore thy threatening colors now wind 
up, 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war. 


(c) Louis replies that he will not lay down his 
arms. 

(d) Fauleonbridge brings to France the defiance 
of King John. 
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(3) Scene 3.—Field of Battle. 
(a) King John falls ill and leaves the field. 
(b) News that the Dauphin’s reinforcements are 
wrecked. 

Suggestion 11. Put into your own words the important 
facts revealed in the speech of Louis to Pandulph in 
Scene 2. Paraphrase, J am too high-born to be proper- 
tied. Reproduce King John’s defiance as reported by 
Faulconbridge. How does Faulconbridge describe the 
attitude of King John towards Pandulph? 


Note 19. Head of war, armed force; souse, to pounce upon 
as does a bird of prey; make you take the hatch, to 
protect yourself behind a closed door; brave, boast. 


(4) Scene 4.—Field of Battle. 


(a) Dying message of Count Melun to the Eng- 
lish lords—the revolts of England: 
Seek out King John and fall before his 
feet; 
For if the French be lord of this loud day, 
ITe means to recompense the pains you take 
By cutting off your heads. 


(b) The battle has been going in favor of the 
French ; now the English lords revolt again 
and go over to the English; the tide of bat- 


tle turns again. 


(5) Scene 5.—The French Camp. 


(a) The messenger reports to the Dauphin that 
the English lords have abandoned the French 
and returned to the English. 


(6) Scene 6.—An Open Place. 


(a) Hubert and Faulconbridge meet; Hubert’s 
news concerning the king, 
The king, I fear, is poisoned by a monk. 


(7%) Scene 7.—The Orchard. 
(a) Enter Prince Henry (King John’s son), 
stating King John’s condition. 
(b) The dying king is brought into the orchard, 
where he dies. 


(c) Pandulph, the lords, and the Dauphin ar- 
range a compromise peace. 
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Note 20. Shakespeare, with true poetic tact, sets this inci- 
dent of the king’s death, in all the horror of a violent 
one, amid a scene delicately suggestive of what is 
perenially peaceful and genial in the outward world.— 
Walter Pater. 

Note 21. According to history, Prince Henry was but nine 
years old at this time. Shakespeare makes no preten- 
sions to chronological accuracy. He is merely telling 
a story of the “sad fortune of an English king.” 

Note 22. According to the facts of history, John, attempt- 
ing to cross the Wash, was overtaken by the tide, lost 
his regalia and treasures, was taken ill from exposure, 
and died at Newark Castle. He was succeeded by his 
son who became Henry III. 


C. SECOND READING, 


CHARACTER STUDY: ANALYSIS OF THE DRAMA, 


I. CHARACTER STUDY. 
1. King John. 


Note 23. The character of King John is kept pretty much 
in the background; it is only marked in by compara- 
tively slight indications. The crimes he is tempted to 
commit are such as are thrust upon him rather by 
circumstances and opportunity than of his own seek- 
ing; he is here represented as more cowardly than 
cruel, and as more contemptible than odious. The play 
embraces only a part of his history. There are, how- 
ever, few characters on the stage that excite more dis- 
gust and loathing. He has no intellectual grandeur nor 
strength of character to shield him from the indigna- 
tion which his immediate conduct provokes. We do not 
forgive him the death of Arthur, because too late he 
had revoked his doom and tried to prevent it.—Hazlitt’s 
“Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays.” 


2. Arthur, Duke of Brittany, a lad of fourteen. 

3. Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 

4, Philip, King of France; Louis, Dauphin of France. 

5. Philip Faulconbridge, illegitimate son of Richard I. 


(Richard Coeur-de-Lion). One of the followers of 
King John. 
Note 24. “Shakespeare’s Faulconbridge is a blunt soldier, 


faithful and fearless, with no nice conscience, but a 
rough, natural sense of what is firm and square. Such 
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a man, in whom there are no turnings and windings, 
Shakespeare uses as a person of the story, who serves 
as a foil to the men of low and secret policy; and 
Fauleonbridge, by his comments on their tortuous ways, 
becomes now and then a sort of chorus to the play.” 


6. Elinor, widow of King Henry II and mother of King 


John. 

%. Constance, Prince Arthur’s mother. 

Note 25. The excess of maternal tenderness, rendered des- 
perate by the fickleness of friends and the injustice of 
fortune, and made stronger in will, in proportion to 
the want of all other power, was never more finely 
expressed than in Constance.—Hazlitt. 

8. Blanche, King John’s niece. Her father was the King 
of Castile; her mother was a daughter of Henry II 
and Elinor. 

9. Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s Legate. 

Il. ANALYSIS OF THE DRAMA. 

1. Construction of the Drama. 


a. The Plot. 
Note 26. The plot of the drama centers in King John’s 
effort to deprive Prince Arthur of his rightful heritage. 


b. Plot-developing Episodes. 

(1) France sends a challenge to the English king; 
John lands troops in France. 

(2) Compromise proposed by the citizens of Angiers. 

(3) Pandulph orders France to break the treaty. 

(4). John takes Arthur captive. 

(5) The death of Arthur. 

(6) The+ English nobles revolt and join the French 
forces. 

(7) John submits to papal authority in order that 
the Cardinal may use his influence to end hos- 
tilities. 

(8) Papal influence fails to stop the war. 

(9) The English nobles change sides again; the 
French are beaten. 


(10) John dies. 
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ce. The Catastrophe: The death of John and Arthur. 

d. The motif of the drama. 

Note 27. Besides the development of an historical plot, 
“Shakespeare, as is his wont, develops also an ethical 
truth which forms the keynote of the whole drama— 
expediency, a motive for action.” Every scene in the 
play is presented from this point of view, and from 
this point of view the scenes group themselves into a 
harmonious whole. Fauleonbridge strikes this keynote 
when he says, 


That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity, 
Commodity, the bias of the world. 


Suggestion 12. From this point of view, study (1) the be- 
trothal of Louis and Blanche; (2) the submission of 
King John to the Pope; (3) the action of the English 
nobles, ete. 


Most Notable Scenes. 

a. King John suggests to Hubert the design of murder- 
ing Arthur. (“A masterpiece of dramatic skill.’’) 

b. The scene between Hubert and Arthur. 

ce. The indignant reproach of Constance to Austria for 
deserting her cause. 

d. Address of Constance to Pandulph. 

e. Faulconbridge’s invective against Commodity . 

f. Faulconbridge’s expression of contempt for the Arch- 
duke of Austria. 

Passages to Learn. 

a. For courage mounteth with occasion. 

b. Thou ever strong upon the stronger side. 

ce. For he that holds his kingdom holds the law. 

d. Old Time, the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time. 


e. Evils that take leave 
On their departure most of all show evil. 


f. Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 


When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 


dQ 
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h. To gild refined gold, to paint the lily... 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
i. There is no sure foundation set on blood. 


j. How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 


D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 


RESUME OF THE STORY: THEME SUBJECTS: 
TEST QUESTIONS. 


\ 
I. RESUME OF THE Story. 


Note 28. King John, having been made King of England, 
although Prince Arthur is the rightful heir to the throne, 
defies France in the maintenance of his unjust claims. 
Arthur’s mother, Constance, in defence of her son’s 
rights, asks help from Austria and France. The French- 
Austrian army and that of King John meet before the 
walls of Angiers. Before the outcome of the battle is 
decided, a diplomatic peace is agreed upon and a 
marriage is arranged between the Dauphin of France 
(afterward Louis VIII) and John’s niece, Blanche. No 
sooner are the two married than Cardinal Pandulph 
excommunicates John for acts disloyal to the Church 
and orders Philip of France to break the treaty. The 
war is renewed; King John is victorious and carries 
Arthur a captive to England, where he confines him 
in a tower guarded by Hubert, the king’s chamberlain. 
King John orders Hubert to assassinate the young 
prince; but Hubert relents and saves the boy, who, 
later, disguised as a sailor, leaps from the wall of the 
eastle and is killed. The English nobles, finding his 
body, and believing that John has been the cause of his 
death, revolt and join the dauphin, who is making ready 
to claim England’s crown by right of his wife, encour- 
aged to take this step by the Pope, who has put John 
under an interdict and taken away his crown. Urged 
on by politic motives, John humbly yields his crown to 
the Pope and takes it again from Pandulph as a vassal 
of the papacy that he may gain the papal influence in 
stopping the threatened invasion. The Pope does not 
succeed in preventing the landing of the French army. 
John meets the dauphin on the battlefield and is vic- 
torious, but dies before he can enjoy the results of his 
victory. 
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li. THewr SUBJECTS. 


1. Classification of Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. 
Classification of Shakespeare’s Dramas. 
3. Story of Prince Arthur. 
4. Commodity, the bias of the world. 
5. The Women of the Drama, King John. 
6. Historical Inaceuracies in King John. 
?. Fauleonbridge and the Archduke of Austria. 
8. Scene between Hubert and Arthur in the Tower. 
9, Expediency—the motive of action throughout the play. 
10. Part played in the Drama by the Citizens of Angiers. 
. 
11. Tresr QuEsTIONS. 

1. What was the basis of Prince Arthur’s claim to the 
dominions of his deceased uncle, King Richard I? 

2. What circumstances make the reign of King John a 
turning point in English history? 

3. From what historical writings did Shakespeare derive 
the outline and setting of his historical plays? From what 
source did he derive the plot and treatment of King John? 

t+. What was the significance under Feudal law and cus- 
tom of the act of King John in delivering his crown into the 
hands of the Pope and being reinvested with it again at the 
hands of the papal legate? 

5. Explain the terms Plantagenet, Coeur de Lion, dauphin, 
citizens, Lincoln Washes. 

6. Make an outline from your history of that portion of 
King John’s reign covered by this drama, with proper dates. 
Point out the differences. 

Point out one noticeable anachronism in this drama. 


8. Designate the scenes of the drama which turn on 
(1) the treachery of King John; (2) the death of Arthur; 
(3) the grief of Constance. 


9, Explain and justify the expression used in Note 23, 
“more contemptible than odious.” 

10. What impression, does the scene between Arthur and 
Hubert make upon you? Relate briefly the story of the scene. 
Describe the manner in which Arthur meets his death. 

11. Give the setting for, To me and to the state of my 
great grief, let kings assemble. Identify Constance and 
Elinor and give brief character sketches of each. 


See 


i 
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12. With the text before you, copy passages from Act II 
which state the following facts: 
1. There are chalk cliffs on the coast of England washed 
by the sea. 


2. King John is marching straight to Angiers. 

3. Prince Arthur resembles his father Geoffrey. 

4. Many a man lies dead on the field. 

5. If the dauphin will marry Blanche, she shall have for 


her dowry our French possessions. 

13. Write a character sketch of Faulconbridge. What 
purpose does he serve in the play? Show that he is a brave 
soldier. 

14. Point out those scenes whose motive of action is 
expediency. Quote Faulconbridge’s characterization of expe- 
diency. 

15. Quote the last three lines of the drama. What useful 
lesson does Shakespeare teach in these lines? 

16. Quote the line that tells you whether or not Elinor 
believes John’s claim to be a just one. What relation is 
Elinor to John? to Constance? to Arthur? to Blanche? 


17. State the terms of the compromise proposed by the 
citizens of Angiers. What share in this compromise was 
Arthur to have? 


18. What offence against the Church had John committed ? 
Enumerate the scenes of the play that are founded on this 
fact. 


19. Who do you think is the most interesting character in 
the play? Why do you think so? 


20. What part is played in the drama by the rebellious 
English lords? What influence do they have on the fortunes 
of King John? What brings them back to their English 
allegiance, finally? Shakespeare uses them to point a moral. 
What is it? 

21. Discussing the French invasion of Act V, a critic says: 
“The breath that blew the coal wants power to quench the 
fire.” What is the meaning of that sentence in this con- 
nection ? 


99 


From the word study of the notes in this outline, make 
a glossary arranged alphabetically. 
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23. What is the only episode approaching the humorous 
in this whole play? State the whole significance of the lines, 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 

And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs. 


24. Give the context for each of the following expressions 
and explain the allusion: An Até stirring him to blood and 
strife, St. George that swinged the dragon, the shears of 
Destiny, Mercury, new Amazon, Neptune. 


25. Mention other characters than those enumerated in 
the character study of this outline, and state the part played 
by each in the development of the story. 


MORE CHILDREN’S POEMS 


THE WIND 


The wind is Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Weeping, wailing with fear, 

Afraid of a doom very near. 

The wind is Queen Elizabeth, 

A temper has she, 

Now roaring, now rushing at me. 

The wind is Stevenson, in dreamy thought, 
Now resting ; 

It has found the thing it has sought. 


Muriet ARDATH (age 9). 


THE PEPPER TREE 


Our front yard pepper tree is a lady fair, 

The two winds are brave knights, courting her there; 
The North Wind blusters, and pulls out her leaves or hair, 
And then rushes, howling and defeated, back to his lair; 
But the South Wind woos her and makes her grow, 

He stays there evermore, whispering soft and low. 


MurieL ARDATH (age 9). 


* These are specimens of a large number of equally beautiful short poems written by young 
Children, in the Hollywood School for Girls, Los Angeles, California, and sent to us by Leah 
Press Lovell, Director of Experimental Group in that school, We believe that they will prove 
suggestive to other teachers. —The Editor. 








The College Extension Departments and the 
Study of Music 


Joun Ross Frampton, Proressor or PIANO AND ORGAN, 
Iowa State Tracuers CoLiece. 
ee OMT time ago the United States Bureau of Eduea- 


S tion issued a complete list of schools maintaining 


extension departments. There are 90 names. The 
Extension Department of the Iowa State Teachers 
College mailed a questionnaire to each school, ask- 
ing a limited amount of data concerning the work 
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done in music. Answers were received from 66 


Powis ° ° 
schools, or about three-fourths of the entire num- 


ber. It seems probable that seven or eight of the schools which 
sent no reply are doing some extension work in music. Probably 
i6 are not. Possibly these latter thought that the negative answer 
of not returning the questionnaire was equivalent to a definite 
statement that they are not doing any work, but the statistics of 
this article are based only on actual reports received. Although 
the 24 non-reporting schools might alter some percentages here 
given, still the report based on positive data is probably repre- 
sentative. 

Forty-one of the 66 definitely disclaimed any activity in music. 
This leaves a trifle over a third which do offer music, and this 
is about the same percentage as in the rough estimate given above 
for the non-reporting schools. If one considers that several of the 
above schools are technical, and that music cannot possibly belong 
in their curriculum, this percentage is not surprising. It is inter- 
esting, however, to find schools which offer music—and in some 
cases strong courses in music—intramurally, but which fail to 
present it in extension, especially where these schools are state 
universities, and when we consider the general attitude of state 


schools towards extension work. 


Forty of our states maintain state universities, among which 
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32 offer music. Thirty-five have extension departments, but re- 
ports were received from only 31. Of the 31 reporting, 27 offer 
music on*the canrpus, yet only 15 give it in extension! And of 
those giving it, one has no instructor of music on the general 
faculty! The questionnaire did not disclose the reason for these 
conditions. There may be several reasons why sehools do not 
utilize their music faculty in the extension work. The legal status 
or the finances of the extension department may not permit it. 
Or teachers may be too busy to undertake the severe strain of 
extension work, or they may not approve the general plan and 
methods of such work; or the extension executive staff may not 
feel confidence in the music members of their faculty, or may 
not appreciate the value of the study. But when viewed from a 
different angle, the state universities average very well indeed. 
For while there are hundreds of colleges in the country, 38 per cent 
of all the extension departments are in state universities, and 
60 per cent of the schools reporting music offered are state univer- 
sities. 

Musie work done by extension departments may be classed 
roughly under two heads. In the first place, let ts consider actual 
instruction. Most musicians seriously question the efficiency of 
music instruction by correspondence, yet 14 of the 25 schools 
which reported any form of musie activity in extension, so offer it. 
This does not mean “applied music” (instrumental or vocal) but 
theoretical work. Of course the questionnaire could not obtain 
any data as to the quality of the work offered, or actually given. 

It is surprising how few schools offer courses in public school 
music, especially when we consider that most of the grade teachers 
in America must handle this subject, somewhat, in their own 
rooms. Only 8 of the 25 reported this subject in its various 
phases, some offering “music in the grades,” some “music in the 
high schools,” some “sight singing.” 

It is not surprising that harmony should be listed by 19 of the 
25 schools. This is the miost elementary branch of the composer’s 
art which receives college credit in most schools. It is essential 
to an understanding of any work studied by either instrumental- 
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ists, vocalists, or theorists. -But musicians themselves maintain 
different attitudes towards this subject. For some it is purely 
professional, for others cultural also; some would not admit any 
students who cannot do original work, others believe that it should 
be so offered that any person who wishes to understand the gram- 
mar of music and yet is not at all endowed with the creative gift, 
who never had an original melody and cannot feel the harmony 
underlying a given “tune,” (and this includes the vast majority 
of people, many of whom may be very appreciative of music, or 
even be artistic performers!), that these persons can be helped 
by the study. One attitude might be likened to an imaginary 
teacher of English who would refuse to admit any student to his 
classes unless he could write poetry; the other to him who wel- 
comes all earnest students who wish to learn to enjoy the great 
literary productions, but who realize that they can never write 
anything original themselves. It should be possible for both 
classes of students to find satisfactory instruction in the subject. 
As regards type of instruction, 12 of the 19 schools reported the 
work as done by correspondence. 

Many college men feign inability to grasp any distinction be- 
tween courses in the history of music and appreciation of music. 
Possibly the distinction is not clearly maintained by instructors, 
yet there is a fundamental difference, one somewhat resembling 
the two attitudes towards harmony. As soon as a course in appre- 
ciation becomes too technical it has wandered from its proper 
domain; it is no longer of service to the masses who aspire to a 
richer enjoyment of music. Similarly, when a history course 
becomes too popular it also fails to function. Second year courses, 
such as studies of one composer, or school ot composition, or of 
performance, could, and possibly should, be so presented as to be 
satisfactory to both classes of students, provided they have had the 
first year’s work. The really advanced courses in history must, 
of course, be professional and highly technical. There is another 
possible classification of courses in all three studies,—those in- 
tended for public school teachers and which specify, ‘Do this in 


such a grade,” and those intended for amateurs or professionals 
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who wish to work for their own gain, not with any idea of 
teaching. 

Of the 25 schools reporting music, 12 definitely reported courses 
in history, and 12 in appreciation. We can only trust to the 
judgment of the instructors for the accuracy of the names. One 
report said that they maintained a course in appreciation for 
several years, employing the lecturer and also a pianist, and that 
the course was very successful, with an average attendance of 115 
persons. About half the courses were by correspondence. It 
would seem that there is grave danger of a correspondence course 
in appreciation becoming one rather in history, or in “form,”— 
the technical study of the different styles of composition and the 
relations existing between their component parts, 

Only a couple of schools offer the more advanced studies known 
as counterpoint and composition. These are very technical courses, 
and are for persons endowed with considerable creative power. 
There is no reason why they should not be offered, if the exten- 
sion executive so wish. It might be permissible, however, to ques- 
‘ion whether the executives really know the nature of these 
studies. They are imperative for the composer and desirable for 
executants, but history, appreciation, harmonic and formal analy- 
sis are more essential, and—because of the special talent pre- 
requisite to satisfactory work in the contrapuntal subjects, and 
which is not always present in executant artists—are probably 
more satisfactory subjects to offer to all other classes of students. 
It would be ideal to offer both types of study. 

One extension department in New York state offers instruc- 
tion in Eurhythmies. This is a name applied to a system of ineul- 
eating and intensifying the rhythmic sense. Exhibitions of work 
done with children under the personal instruction of the origin- 
ator, Daleroze, were astounding. Presumably the course offered 
in extension is for teachers, and should be of much value, if well 
handled. 

Twenty-one of the schools offering any of the above listed courses 
allow college credit. In some cases the same course can be elected 
as either credit or non-credit work. 
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Geographically considered, New York state leads with 3 exten- 
sion departments offering instruction in music; Florida, Indiana 
and Kansas each reported 2; no other state reported more than 1. 
Seven schools are in, or west of the Rocky Mountains; 6 between 
these mountains and the Mississippi, and 9 east of that river. 

In addition to these theoretical courses, at least one school offers 
work in extension in applied music (piano, violin, and voice). 
No specific information was available. 

A second phase of the music activities of extension departments 
is the offering of lectures and recitals to communities within 
definite geographic limitations. In some cases the extension execu- 
tives consider themselves mere booking agencies for all sorts of 
activities, including mandolin clubs, and boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs. In most eases, however, the vision is clearer, and the pur- 
pose serious. Members of the faculty are sent out with profes- 
sional messages, either in lecture or recital form. These enter- 
tainments may stress the popular slightly, vet never forgetting 
that their real function is educational. We notice such titles as, 
“The orchestra,’ “Madame Butterfly,” “The church organist,” 
“The concert organist,” (the latter two illustrated by organ reci- 
tals, and free), “How may a community become musical, and is 
it worth while?’ “Stradivarius,” “The piano compositions of 
MacDowell” (a lecture-recital). In several cases musical pro- 
grams of as high standard as the local faculty can offer are adver- 
tised by the extension department. Generally these lectures and 
recitals are offered to the communities at nominal fees, in one 
instance the university offers annually 300 free affairs (but from 
all departments), the price varying from “expenses” to $25.00 
an evening. In one or two cases “prefessional lyceum fees” are 
asked, but this would seem to be an abuse of the extension idea. 
The faculty members themselves receive very small fees, but do 
the work from loyalty to the school, or to extend their own repu- 
tations, or, let us hope, in a real missionary spirit, from a desire 
to extend to the “stay-at-homes” some share in the advantages 
enjoyed by their more fortunate fellows who can attend the col- 
lege functions on the campus. 


Fourteen schools offer recitals and 10 offer lectures, but as some 
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otter both, the total number of schools doing this line of work is 
but 19 (reported), only three of which (located in Indiana, Michi- 
gan and New York) are east of the Mississippi River. When the 
charter and purpose of the school permit, this is a very laudable 
activity. There are many communities which cannot support a 
lecture or recital course of the calibre offered by such extension 
departments as take their mission seriously, yet which are only 
too glad to accept them at the school rates. And there are other 
places which can be educated to an appreciation of the best in 
music if only opportunity were oilered them to hear it. 

Comparable with this activity is that of three schools—notably 
the Universities of Kansas and Arkansas—in circulating packages 
of 15 or 17 talking-machine records, accompanied by a type 
written talk. Each set may be complete in itself, or several sets 
may form a “recital course.” It is patent that these packages can 
reach communities which are too remote or too poor to secure 
faculty entertainments. The community must furnish the machine, 
and one school stipulates that half-tone needles shall be used, and 
that there be no admission fee. The school asks only transporta- 
tion—and this is slight if there can be a well-arranged cireuit— 
and 50 cents to cover breakage and deterioration. This phase of 
the work cannot be commended too highly. The communities 
reached by it are most needy, and often hungry for good evening 
entertainments. Moreover, it is not inconceivable that groups of 
students in larger places, such as musical clubs, would welcome 
such courses, appreciating the value of the careful thought ex- 
pended in the organization of the lectures by experienced and 
capable educators in music. The subjects could vary, as dictated 
by experience in the territory served, from merely entertaining to 
serious studies in art. There might be mixed programs, studies 
in ochestration, or in some one composer or great composition, 
such as an opera, efe. 

A third activity in this general class is the furnishing of leaders 
for “community sings.” The University of Kansas reports one 
“Professor of Music in Extension,” working on a salary basis, 
whose duty is this work over the state. It requires a very special 
natural endowment to function successfully in this capacity; 
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many excellent musicians could not possibly sueceed in it, and 
many successful leaders are sadly deficient in musical education. 
It is also a pertinent question, and a difficult one, to determine 
how much to stress the musical, and how much the social at the 
expense of the artistic, and this both in quality of leader and in 
the general attitude of the organizers and conduct of the meetings. 

It is difficult to speak with authority concerning the pay given 
the instructor. Very generally, members of the general staff are 
utilized for extension work. In fact, some students are not quite 
satisfied unless this is the case. But it easily becomes very onerous 
to the teacher who is doing full time on the campus. When the 
extension work is by correspondence there is much tedious cor- 
recting of papers and letter writing, even when the extension 
ofiice furnishes stenographers; when in classes, there is travel at 
all hours of the night (and generally two nights a trip), and six 
days actual class instruction. Men and women cannot stand such 
strain very long. Yet three schools reported that they give no 
extra pay to faculty for extension work! 

As pay for the correspondence work one school gives the instrue- 
tor 80 per cent of the fees received; others give the entire fee; 
one quotes 42 cents an hour (and adds that this amotints to a 
couple of hundred dollars a semester). Class work is paid per 
diem in some schools, based on the teacher’s regular salary. One 
school gives $15.00 for 30 lessons, and another $4.00 a course. 
In at least one school the per diem is increased annually, reaching 
the maximum in three years. Lectures and recitals vary from 
$10.00 to $35.00 each, as reported, and are probably much higher 
when the extension department considers itself a lyceum bureau. 

It will be seen that such fees cannot be considered adequate 
remuneration. Probably they are not different from those of all 
the instructors in each extension department. The whole matter 
is still in a formative stage, and the extension executives are 
doubtless evolving satisfactory bases for the work, but this will 
require time,—and generous patience from all concerned. One 
point seems certain,—-the extension item in the annual appropria- 
tions of most schools should he materially enlarged, if adequate 


remuneration of the instructors and lecturers is a desideratum. 





American Notes—Editorial 


“New occasions teach new duties.” With the extension of the fran- 
chise the need of moral vision in education becomes more imperative. 
Moral considerations should outweigh all other considerations in pub- 
lic as in private life. Ethical soundness is the only security of a 
republic. The ballot is the symbol of power. Power is dangerous in 
the hands of the unmoral. The teacher of History and the teacher 
of Literature have rare opportunities of breathing the spirit of moral 
ardor into the souls of young men and women. ‘The scientist may 
point out how dangerous are certain secrets of the laboratory in the 
hands of the unscrupulous. The measure of our civilization is our 
capacity to use power in a friendly and constructive spirit. 

“is 

In a democracy every citizen is a ruler and helps to shape the course 
of the national life. His moral fitness for the responsibility is of the 
first importance. The bad associate with the bad, and support the 
bad; the good associate with the good by natural affinity, and support 
the good. So long as fifty-one per cent of our people are actuated by 
high moral motives in the exercise of the sovereignty of citizenship, 
just so long our country is safe. Every child should be taught from 
the first that the choice of a corrupt man for any public office, high 
or low, is the same as choosing a thief to guard your treasure, or a 
murderer to take care of your children. 

1K * * * 

The ideal of civilization is well-ordered, wholesome, friendly 
society. Good order is secured either by restraint from without or 
from within. External restraint is imposed by arbitrary authority, 
and in so far as arbitrary authority prevails liberty is restricted. 
Inner restraint is imposed by the volition of the individual himself, 
and in so far as voluntary self-government prevails arbitrary authority 
may be reduced. Hence it is obvious that the measure of our liberty 
is the measure of our capacity for self-restraint and self-direction. 
Free government is only another word for self-government; and self- 
government is moral. Thus civil liberty is founded upon a moral 
basis, and can endure on no other. 

Whenever any individual laps - into lawlessness, the good of society 
demands his apprehension. His failure to restrain himself is the 
loss of his liberty. The larger the number of individuals who must 
be restrained by force, the stronger the government must be—lawless- 
ness and crime breed strong government. The larger the number of 
virtuous, sane and friendly people, so much the less need of over- 
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powering government. In short, our civil liberty enlarges as our 
social and national morality enlarges; and our liberty diminishes as 
our capacity for moral self-government diminishes. Hence the true 
guardians of the future of democracy are the teachers who inspire the 
souls of our young people with the highest ideals of ethical and 
esthetic attainment. 


Frontier conditions enforce the principle involved. In the far West 
of our own country, in early mining days, before the authority of the 
general government had been established over those regions, there was 
a sharp cleavage between good and bad characters, such as we seldom 
see under other conditions. The people who were intrinsically vo00d 
and honorable were law-abiding, honest, helpful and orderly; while 
those who were inherently bad, having no external restrictions to hold 
them in check, yielded tO the wildest propensities, and became thieves, 
murderers, desperadoes, a menace to the very existence of civilization. 
Order and safety came when the good people organized themselves into 
Vigilance Committees and exterminated the robber gangs. The tri- 
umph of free government was the triumph of the moral force of the 
good citizens—that and nothing more. In a democracy, as on the 
frontier, we fall back upon naked valor; and we stand or fall, as we 
have moral fibre, or have it not. , 

% a te Bs 

The passion of the Pilgrim Fathers for liberty was a moral passion. 
They desired freedom for the sake of the larger good. The true 
heroes of history are moral heroes; they are those who struggled and 
sacrificed for principles of honor, justice, and humanity, which insure 
the good of all. Let these principles be instilled into the minds of our 
young men and women, by teachers who feel their compelling force, 
and the moral foundation of our civil liberty will be securely laid. 

The importance of the lunch hour at school has been recognized by 
the Bureau of Education at Washington by the publication of a pam- 
phlet, “Health Education,” series No. 7, Department of the Interior, 
which makes a very thorough study of the subject. We hope that 
school principals, teachers, and committees will not overlook this 
pamphlet but will get it and be inspired to introduce something in 
the way of a school lunch wherever the pupils are kept at the school 
plant longer than three or four hours at a time. The school lunch 
will prove a great aid in promoting both scholarship and behavior. 
We all know that it is natural for a baby to cry when it is hungry. 
We know also that a man is quite apt to be cross when dinner is late. 
But we have been too apt to attribute to viciousness or pure stupidity 
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a boy’s or a girl's poor scholarship, or bad behavior, or restlessness 
and lack of attention, when perhaps all that was “the matter” was an 
empty stomach making it impossible for the brain to properly func- 
tion. It has taken the educational world a good while to find out 
some of the simple things that count so much for efficiency and suc- 
cess in school and in life. The installation and administration of a 
school lunch program is as rational a proceeding as the introduction 
of a new study in the curriculum, and will afford as real and desirable 
a means of education to those who are concerned in it. Happily, 
we are getting away from the idea that the only instrument of educa- 
tion isa book. The planning of the lunch, its preparation, its service, 
and cleaning up afterward, will give scope for initiative, leadership, 
executive qualities, study of economics, physics, etiquette, and other 
important subjects, and will afford the opportunity to cultivate un- 
selfishness and ease and grace of manner in the presence of others. 
‘These are some of the incidental advantages outside of the main one 
of promoting the physical good health of all the pupils. By all means 
iet us have the school lunch,—at least where there is a prolonged daily 
session. 


The Institute for Public Service recently offered prizes for 400 
word essays on, “Why I Like Teaching.” The first prize was won by 
Superintendent John Dixon of Columbus, Wis. 

Forty-eight different reasons for liking teaching were given by con- 
testants,—notably: opportunity to serve mankind and country; love of 
children ; pleasure in seeing child develop; high social and intellectual 
associations; long vacations and Saturdays off; something new every 
day ; congenial surroundings ; increasing salary ; intellectual and moral 
self-development; keeps one “young”; only two years necessary for 
preparation ; can be at home; prepares for other lines of work ; oppor- 
tunity for adventure; stability of position; and opportunity to go any- 
where in the country and secure position. 

Mr. Dixon’s full answer to the question is given below and will com- 
mend itself to our readers as true, discerning and comprehensive. 

“T like teaching because I like boys and girls, because I delight in 
having them about me, in talking with them, working with them, 
playing with them, and in possessing their confidence and affection. 

“T like teaching because the teacher works in an atmosphere of 
idealism, dealing with mind and heart, with ideas and ideals. 

“T like teaching because of the large freedom it gives. There is 
abundance of room for original planning and initiative in the conduct 
of the work itself, and an unusual time margin of evenings, week- 
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ends, and vacations in .which to extend one’s interests, personal and 
professional, 

“T like teaching because the relation of teacher to learner in what- 
ever capacity is one of the most interesting and delightful in the 
world. 

“Teaching is attractive because it imposes a minimum of drudgery. 
Its day is not too long ,and is so broken by intermissions, and so varied 
in its schedule of duties as to exclude undue weariness or monotony. 
The program of each school day is a new and interesting adventure. 

“Teaching invites to constant growth and improvement. The teacher 
is in daily contact with books, magazines, libraries, and all of the 
most vital forces of thought and leader ship, social and educational. 
It is work that stimulates ambition and enhances personal worth. 
There is no greater developer of character to be found. 

“Also, teaching includes a wide range of positions and interests, 
extending from kindergarten to university, covering every section 
where schools are maintained and embracing every variety of effort, 
whether academic, artistic, industrial, commercial, agricultural, or 
professional. 

“There is no work in which men and women engage which more 
directly and fundamentally serves society and the state. Teaching 
is the biggest and best profession in the nation, because it creates and 
moulds the nation’s citizenship. It is the very foundation and main- 
stay of the national life. 

“And now, at last, the teacher’s work is coming into its own. 
From now on, the teacher will be adequately paid, and accorded the 
place which is rightfully his in the public regard. 

“The Trur TEACHER is, and may well be, proud of the title, for 
his work is akin to that of the Master Builder, the creation of a tem- 
ple not made with hands.” 


The first conference of the committee appointed last July by the 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction to collaborate with the 
Savings Division of the Treasury Department will take place in 
Washington early in November. Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, chair- 
man of the committee and former president of the } National Education 
Association, has just issued a call to assemble the committee at that 
time. The State Superintendents selected seven of their number at 
their conference in Salt Lake City, just prior to the opening of the 
National Education Association convention, to join with the Savings 
Division of the Treasury De »partment in the development of plans and 
materials which will make the principles and practice of saving mone y 
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and material and the investment of savings in small government 
securities a part of the permanent education of children. This sub- 
ject is a vital one, and the deliberations of this conference will be 
welcomed by thoughtful parents and teachers as an aid in teaching 
children and young people the wisdom, advantage, and pleasure of 
saving. Very few acquire this virtue spontaneously. But when once 
acquired, and practised intelligently and with due regard to other 
and still higher virtues of generosity and unselfishness, it becomes 
one of the corner-stones of true prosperity and nobility. Let us have 


all the emphasis that can be laid upon it in both the home and school 
training. 


Statistics of the June graduates and September enrollment of State 
Normal Schools in New Jersey are significant. They are officially 
given as follows: There were graduated from State Normal Schools in 
June, 1920, 448 students. Of these, 6 were men. The number of 
graduates in 1919 was 620, of whom 3 were men. These graduates 
were from the various schools as follows: 














1919 1920 
Men Womn. Total Men Womn. Total 
Trenton State Normal School.... 1 222 223 3 140 143 
Montclair State Normal School... 0 - 124 1 106 107 
Newark State Normal School.... 2 igi 273 2 196 198 
UN lee its: oie eesti ts Seale 3 617 620 6 442 148 


The September entering classes of the State Normal Schools num- 
ber as follows: Trenton, 1919, 215; 1920, 280. Montclair, 1919, 159; 
1920, 197, Newark, 1919, 275; 1920, 312. Total, 1919, 649; 1920, 
789. The above statement shows that the number graduated from the 
State Normal Schools in 1920 is 172 less than it was a year ago, and 
this in spite of the fact that, owning to the growth of schools in New 
Jersey, more teachers are required each year than in the preceding 
vear. An encouraging feature of the situation, however, is that 
the number of young women entering the State Normal Schools in the 
fall of 1920 is 140 more than it was in the fall of 1919, 
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Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 
So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 


Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 


review them all. 3 
Outside 


those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our advertising pages, 
of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors, 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
will necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books them- 


selves. 
TEACHERS’ PENSION SYS'1 


‘EMS IN THE UNITED STATES. A 
Critical and Descriptive Study. I 


3y Paul Studensky. D. Appleton and 


Company. Price $3.00. 

This volume is timely in view of the wide interest now shown by the 
public in the condition, past, present and future, of the public and pri- 
vate school teachers. The studyewas begun under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation but was finished by the author under the direc- 
tion of the Institute for Government Research. The necessity of making 
adequate financial provision for the retirement of teachers is a matter 
of simple justice to them, and it is also a protection to the public, since 
it secures the retirement of those who by reason of sickness and old 
age are no longer really fitted to meet the exacting requirements of the 
work, but who might, nevertheless, continue to make the effort to fill 
their positions in view of their own financial situation. Massachusetts 
is given the honor of having been the first to establish a sound pension 
system for teachers. New York City came next. The movement has 
gradually gained impetus and the outlook is in general a hopeful one. 
It is well to have this full and detailed presentation of the subject in a 
book of nearly five hundred pages, in which the principles and the actual 
experiences of those who have concretely applied them, are so carefully 
reviewed. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION. By Harry Vincent 
Wann, M. A. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 

This is a valuable little book for first or second year students of 
French. It furnishes material for conversation (based on anecdotes, 
plays, ete.) and also provides opportunity for a review of elementary 
principles of grammar toward the close of the first year’s study of the 
language. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING, By Karl 
Wilson Gehrkins. C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston. 7 

Does not supply a method but presents general information about 
matters relating to the teaching of music in the public schools. Super- 
visors of music and superintendents of schools would do well to acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this helpful little volume. Its perusal 
will deepen any one’s appreciation of the place and value of instruction in 


musie in our schools. 
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APPLIED ARITHMETIC. The Three Essentials. By N. J. Lennes 
and Frances Jenkins. Illustrations by E. H. Suydam. Books II and III. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


These belong to the Lippincott’s School Text Series, edited by William 
F. Russell, Ph. D., Dean of the College of Education, State University of 
lowa. The second book of the series is intended to cover the work of the 
fifth and sixth grades. The third book is for grades seven and eight. 
In the selection and organization of the subject-matter care has been 
taken to adapt the material to the age of the child using the given 
book. The books furnish a minimum course. Where there is any doubt 
as to the appropriateness of suggested topics for the grade using either 
book such subjects are placed among the supplementary topics at the 
end of the volume. The authors have fully appreciated the necessity 
of making the subject interesting to the child and have consequently 
been very happy in their choice of illustrations and application of prin- 
ciples to the child’s spontaneous interests, thus connecting arithmetic 
with the activities in which the child is interested and engaged. This is 
done so naturally that it is not a mere coating the pill with sugar. It 
is rather an appropriation and application of a well known principle of 
pedagogy by which understanding may develop out of genuine interest. 
‘These volumes are attractively bound and illustrated. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. Vol. XI, 1920-1921. Edited by Albert 
Nelson Marquis, Chicago. A. N. Marquis & Company. Price $7.50. 


One can but admire the special talent,—(or shall we say “genius”?) 
of the compiler and publisher of this plethoric, popular and useful 
volume. It has made an enviable place for itself and is at once a symp- 
tom of and an essential factor in modern civilization. It is probably 
as often consulted as “Webster’s Dictionary”; and if it keeps on it 
may rival that Aldermanic and indispensable book. The present edition 
is thoroughly revised and brought down to date. It is published 
biennially, in May, and the next edition will be in May, 1922. It 
aims to present a complete record of the pedigree, the official relations 
and the notable achievements of all living Americans whose personality 
and deeds have made them and their lives of consequence to a con- 
siderable number of their contemporaries. Its growth is reflected in 
the following official statement: the first edition contained 827 pages 
and 8,602 sketches; the present edition contains 3,302 pages and 
23,443 sketches,—of which 2,514 sketches appeared in no previous edi- 
tion. So, reader, if you are not included do not despair; just write 
out your credentials and send them to Mr. Marquis and he will do the 
rest. His book is vastly useful in a multitude of ways. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY WITH EDUCATIONAL APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Frederick R. Clow, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. Price 
$1.80. 


This book is far more than a philosophical statement of princi- 
ples and facts. It is an application of a method of study to a varied 
range of sociological conditions. The student is made to see the prin- 
ciples and their working in various social groups or institutions with 
which he is familiar, as for instance, his family, social club, church or 
neighborhood. From the concrete he is able to infer the abstract and 
is led along into thought and discussion until he suddenly becomes 
conscious that he has been thinking sociology. This is true study 
and becomes a delight. The habit once formed helps him in all his 
studies. It strengthens the intellect and broadens the sympathies 
and educates in the true sense of the word. 

The book has many suggestive and commendable features such as 
the “Topics” at the close of each chapter, the “Problems” for discus- 
sion, the illustrative examples taken from school and community life, 
etc. It should go far toward popularizing this subject in schools and 
colleges. 


STORIES OF GREAT HEROES, DISCOVERERS, EXPLORERS AND 
CHRISTIANIZERS OF AMERICA. By Rev. James Higgins. Macmillan. 
Price 60 cents. 


A feature of this book is the “Correlated Studies” which appear in 
connection with each story. These are intended to help the pupil in get- 
ting such a grasp of the main points brought out in the story that he can 
repeat them to other pupils, thus aiding him in both impression and ex- 
pression. The book is intended for the grades and will promote a 
spirit of true patriotism in the student. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY. By D. M. Y. 
Sommerville, M. A., D. Se., Chicago. The Open Court Publishing Co. 

The author is Professor of Mathematics in Victoria University, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


A very able and original treatment of a difficult and somewhat obscure 
subject. A brief history of non-euclidean geometry is given in the first 
chapter. Chapters II and III develop the principal results in hyper- 
bolic and elliptic geometries. Chapter IV gives the basis of an analytic 
treatment. Other chapters show the subject in its mathematical and 
philosophical aspects. There are various working exercises and some 
suitable examination papers. Students of higher mathematics will no 
doubt find this careful study of a difficult theme both interesting and 
profitable. 
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THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY. By Joseph A. Leighton, Ph. D., 
LL.D. R. G. Adams & Company. Price $2.00. 

This book furnishes a concise and clear account of the principal 
problems and theories of philosophy and therefore is an excellent text 
book for classes or private students who wish to get a real and reliable 
“bird’s-eye” view of the whole field and the entire movement of modern 
thought before specializing on a more limited and intensified course. 
The book is divided into two parts which may be used independently 
if desired. The first covers the chief problems of Greek and Mediaeval 
philosophy; the second, covers Modern philosophy, The following 
optimistic and truly beautiful conclusion is the last sentence of the 
“Epilogue” with which the author closes his book: “So far, then, 
as human knowledge and insight can carry us, and environed, as we 
must admit man is, by forces that seem blind and insensate, and in- 
different alike to human weal and human woe, we may still believe 
that our universe is one of living and spiritual creativeness, the highest 
level of being that we can glimpse a society of selves moving on towards 
richer harmony and deeper satisfactions, through the joint power of 
reasoned insight and sympathetic feeling interfused.” It were well 
for each reader and student to read and ponder this closing sentence 


at the outset,—before studying the varied systems and theories dis- 
cussed in the volume. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION. By James Phinney Munroe, 
S. B., Litt. D. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.60. 


This book gives glimpses into some of the many absorbingly interest- 
ing and serious questions that affect the future of the United States and 
of all nations,—questions of industry, finance, militarism, immigration, 
wages, tariff, education, ete. It is sobering to read of the possibilities 
of coming good or evil, as resulting from the World War and the present 
conditions produced thereby. The problems that confront the world to- 
day are shown to be in the last analysis almost wholly human problems. 
To study these chapters awakens in one a sense of responsibility which 
is personal, national and racial. We live in times that are pregnant 
with possibilities of good or evil. There is a call in this volume to 
everybody,—especially, perhaps, to those who are dealing directly with 
the education of young people, so to live and teach as to direct the 
great current of human influence into right channels and give such an 
impetus to just and righteous human living as shall save the world and 
make it safe for all time. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE BOY AND THE MAN. By James 
Morgan. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 

This is a “new edition, with new chapters.” It is an admirable book 
of supplementary reading and will measurably help, wherever adopted, 
in promoting a spirit of true manliness among the youth of the land. 


HERBERT TINGLE, AND ESPECIALLY HIS BOYHOOD. By John 
R, Clark Hall. With an Introduction by H. M. Burge, D. D. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The story of a delicate child who secured a real education chiefly by 
games thought out by himself. There is a charm to the narrative and 
it has a significance for the educator, since it shows how much can be 
done at home and by one’s self, where there is a desire to learn, even 


when cut off from the ordinary means of education. 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Edward W. Frentz. With illus- 
trations by Edna A. Tremain. School Edition. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. Price 72 cents. 

More than half a hundred short stories for children are given in this 
attractive little volume,—all of them told naturally, with a sympathetic 
appreciation of children and of nature. It has not been thought neces- 
sary to use any exaggerated imaginativeness,—the animals are not dressed 
up like human beings, they are not made to talk cheap wit. We are 
confident that a book like this has a stronger appeal to real, live boys 
and girls than those where mere fancy is used without stint and too 
often with speedy degeneracy into the ridiculous. The stories here 
gathered appeared originally in the Youth’s Companion, and are now 
published in book form as a supplementary reader for the grades by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press, thus carrying the endorsement of two high-grade 
literary authorities. 


REFLECTIONS OF A CORNFIELD PHILOSOPHER. By E. W. Helms. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Solid junks of wisdom set in short, striking sentences replete with 
humor. For instance,—and these are all from a single page: 

“Asking a meddling question makes us guilty of the lie that is told 
in answer.” 

“Congress is composed of Garden-Seeders and Statesmen,—but the 
latter are likely to be recalled.” 

“Every man has a code of morals,—but some of the codes need 
revising.” 

“The God of the ordinary man is merely an enlarged image of him- 
self.” 





